THE 


DECEMBER, 19114. 


A STUDY OF VALUE AND DANGERS OF MOVING PICTURE SHOW.* 


“ PROVE ALL THINGS, HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD.” 


I. I will read to you in the first place 
a few facts and quotations concerning the 
Moving Picture Show, in order that you 
may realize how large a factor it has 
already become in the Nation’s life, and 
why I am preaching upon this subject this 
morning: 

There are 10,000 Moving Picture Shows 
in the United States, with a daily attend- 
ance of between four and five million 
people, or of 1,252,000,000 a year! Four 
hundred thousand school children in New 
York city alone visit them daily ; and 43,000 
people (men, women, and children) are said 
to have visited them in one week (in Sep- 
tember) in Lancaster. 

“Moving Pictures,” says the Board of 
Censorship in New York (I quote this 
from a most interesting and instructive 
pamphlet on the subject by the Rev. Mr. 
Jump, a Congregational Clergyman in Con- 
necticut from whose pamphlet and its fund 
of information I have drawn freely), are 
now the most important form of cheap 
amusement in the country. Already in a 
short seven years, five to ten times as many 
people zo to them as go to the theatre, and 
twenty times as many children. They are 
reaching the young, family groups, and the 
impressionable section of our cities, as no 
other form of amusement, and cannot but 
be vital influences for good or ill. They 
are the only theatre which it is possible for 
the entire family of the wage-earner to 
attend.” 

But not only in this country, but appar- 
ently in all the countries of the earth, are 
these Moving Picture films being made and 
shown to-day for the so-called poor man’s 
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theatre though it is destined to become far 
more than that. “In Sicily, in the desert 
of Arizona, in the deep woods of America, 
on the olive terraces of Italy, with their 
beautiful background, the manufacturer of 
Moving Pictures is busy.” “On an island 
2,000 miles out in the Pacific Ocean, the 
exiled lepers of Molokai gather daily before 
the wonders of the screen that shows them 
the world of life and freedom. Seated in 
the saloon of a modern ocean liner groups 
of travelers study living pictures of the 
countries for which they are bound. In 
Iceland excited Eskimos applaud the hero- 
ism of a cow-boy who rescues a maiden 
from the red-skins. In Africa the natives 
watch the Northmen fighting with the 
Walrus. Half-way round the world in 
Northern Russia, tearful peasants sorrow 
over the pictured flight of a forlorn lover; 
and in his own little town, in some far-off 
fishing village, the unknown fisherman and 
his family, can sit and see the coronation 
or burial of a king, or a great pageant of 
the Church. The newspaper correspond- 
ents with the battleship fleet tell us that in 
every corner of the globe they find the 
dimly lighted rooms where living tragedy 
and comedy flash across the screen.” 

“Tn Melilla, in Spain, sometime ago, an 
order was given for the troops to start 
out. They sprang for their places, 
trumpets blew, the men fell into line, and 
marched off, ... all for the Moving Pic- 
ture films! The troops were angry, but 
the people in Spain had a chance to see 
how their armies acted... .” 

“In France during the eviction of the 
Ecclesiastics the films played such an im- 
portant part that they nearly created a re- 
bellion. Sweden has endowed a Moving 
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Picture theatre for presenting historical 
scenes. A foreign manufacturer made an 
offer of $200,000 for the privilege of tak- 
ing the Oberammergau Passion Play, which 
was refused.” 

In less than ten years the Moving Picture 
show has thus become “an immense en- 
terprise, a world-wide amusement, a mighty 
influence on the human race, and is now 
rapidly taking its place by the side of Com- 
merce and Foreign Missions in making for 
a world brotherhood.” 

Here, then, is a great new sociological 
fact which has come upon us with its 
tremendous influence upon the life and 
habits and impulses of the great mass of 
the American people,—and yet how im- 
portant a fact it is, the community as a 
whole does not, I think, realize. 

The purpose of this sermon is to stimu- 
late you to think about it for a while, if 
you have not already done so, and to lead 
you to form some intelligent opinion as to 
the value and dangers (if there are such) 
of this popular and growing amusement. 

It is not to condemn Moving Picture 
Shows. For not only have they come to 
stay, but in their better forms they deserve 
to stay. We have classed Moving Picture 
Shows, perhaps, with the Dime Museum, 
because they are often held in places where 
such shows used to be held, and possibly 
in some cases under similar management, 
and their advertisements at present are 
often lurid and sensational; and we go into 
the show for the first few times perhaps 
with a more or less sheepish feeling, as if 
we were going into the Dime Museum, and 
thinking that they must smack of that 
atmosphere; but such objections are re- 
moved in a decent place, and we must 
examine the pictures and this new recrea- 
tion on their merits. 

We need also to form an _ intelligent 
opinion on this subject for our children’s 
sakes, and for our boys’ and girls’ sakes, if 
for no other reason,—for these things may 
affect them deeply, or perhaps are already 
doing so, as they certainly are affecting 
other people’s children with whom our 
children come into contact, and we need to 
know how to meet the situation wisely. 
Moreover, everyone with an_ intelligent 
opinion on the subject will be of just so 
.much more help in the uplifting, and final 
development in the right way of this new 
factor in the world’s moral history. 

1. Let us consider, then, first the good 
points of the Moving Picture Show as it 
is at present conducted among us (I will 
speak of its future possibilities later on), 
and then the points of danger. 

“ The typical Moving Picture Film,” says 
the author of the pamphlet I have already 
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mentioned, “is a short acted story put upon 
the stage by able actors, working out the 
plot contributed in some cases by such 
literary geniuses as Shakespeare, Victor 
Hugo, Goethe, and Dickens. The Moving 
Picture began as a photograph of scenery, 
then it employed living people, then living 
people doing interesting things, and thus 
there finally came about the Picture Play, 
which is a story or scene taken from real 
life, or else acted in front of the camera, 
and then distributed throughout the country 
on a celluloid film 1,000 feet long, contain- 
ing 16,000 separate pictures each three- 
fourths of an inch square, and shown on 
the screen at the rate of from sixteen to 
twenty a second.” 

In the first place, then, the Moving Pic- 
ture opens up in a marvelous way a new 
world of knowledge and education to those 
limited in knowledge and education. It 
carries the poor man or woman away from 
his meager, and sometimes squalid, sur- 
roundings into a life of which he has often 
dreamed but into which he has never before 
entered. It carries the tired working girl 
out of her narrow confines, out of the four 
bare walls of the shop, into a new universe 
of knowledge and life, into an hitherto un- 
realized sphere of activity. Think of what 
a widening of the horizon it means for 
multitudes ! 


As Mary Heaton Vorse suggests in The 


Outlook, “ Suppose that you had no books, 
no pictures, no means of travel, or of see- 
ing beautiful places, and then that you had 
all these things suddenly brought to you,— 
experiences which but for the Moving Pic- 
ture Show would be forever closed to 
you!” 

One catalogue of educational films alone 
contains 350 pages, of thousands of sub- 
jects, Agricultural, Scientific, Naval and 
Military, Athletic, Artistic, Literary, His- 
torical, and Sanitary, such as, the Story 
of the Silk Worm, of the Butterfly and the 
Moth; the Process of Making Steel; the 
Target Practice of the War-ships; Flights 
of Aeroplanes and of Dirigible Balloons; 
the Work of the Fresh Air Fund and of 
the Kindergarten, and of the Tuberculosis 
Crusade; the Pest of Flies, Unhygienic 
Housing Conditions; the Fight Against 
Typhoid Fever; the Benefits of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital (to take away the prejudice 
of the ignorant against the hospital) and 
how great the influence of Moving Pic- 
tures might be in a campaign against child- 
labor, or congestion, or unsanitary condi- 
tions, or disease, thus becomes plain!) ; 
Patriotic Scenes; the Life of Lincoln; 
Stories Illustrating American History, and 
great events in the World’s History; In- 
structive Travel Pictures, such ‘as tours 
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through Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Switzer- 
land, and many other countries; Beautiful 
Changing Scenes of the famous lakes and 
rivers and waterfalls and mountains of the 
world; Pictures of daring Alpine Tobog- 
ganists, and of the Norwegian Ski-jumpers; 
Railroad Journeys in Australia and Queens- 
land, in China and Japan; Canoe trips on 
far away streams “among islands lurking 
with bandicoots and kangaroos.” 

And again on the literary side, to give but 
one of a hundred examples, through these 
Motion Pictures (according to the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Censorship in New 
York), more people have become acquainted 
with the plays of Shakespeare in five years 
than had seen Shakespeare on the stage 
for a whole century preceding. 

The educational value of such things is 
immense. Moving Picture Plays like 
Strongheart, and Cyrano de Bergerac, may 
be of lasting influence for good. One of 
the Professors in Chicago University 
(quoted in Mr. Jump’s pamphlet) says that 
he has learned in leisure moments in the 
Moving Picture Show what no books have 
ever taught him, and no lecturer has ever 
pictured, and more than a traveler can see 
at the cost of thousands of dollars and 
years of journeying, and he adds: “Its 
value cannot be measured yet, but another 
generation will benefit through its influ- 
ice more than we can realize.” 

Again, the Moving Picture Show is a 
good thing also for the rest which it can 
often give to tired nerves. Tired people 
who drop in there for three-quarters of an 
hour come out rested and refreshed after 
a good laugh, for there are many films, 
entirely unobjectionable, of a humorous 
tharacter, such as the Adventures of the 
Absent-Minded Man, the Fox Hunt (where 
the riders pursue their way through all 
obstacles), Alice in Wonderland, and the 
Night before Christmas. 

And then the show is cheap, and open to 
tvery one, and within every one’s means. 
Of course I realize that this has its other 


theapness of the show), who need other 


things more. Yet it is an advantage that 
ill this wealth of world-wide information 
ad instruction and pleasure and fun, is 
put within the reach of all,—and a certain 
Moportion of money spent for recreation, 
tven by the poorest (if he is not thereby 
taking the bread from his children’s mouths 
f going into debt) is certainly legitimate, 
of even more than that, essential to his 
healthy growth and development in a city. 
2, We come now, in the second place, 
to the dangers of the Moving Picture 
how; and they come, I believe, from the 
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emotional and sensational character of the 
pictures shown, rather than from any 
openly immoral influence of the pictures,— 
for all the films that are used in this 
country at the present time (with the 
possible exception of a very few which 
were put into circulation before the Board 
of Censorship was formed), have to be 
passed upon by this Board in New York 
before being released for use in this 
country. This Board is composed of 
thirty-five disinterested men and women, 
social workers, literary and professional 
people, men and women of broad general 
culture who serve without pay, with the 
Rev. Dr. Knox, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, at their head. As many as 4,000 
films (and this number has by this time, six 
months later, quite considerably increased, 
I believe), are passed upon annually, ané 
many hundreds have been rejected at a loss. 
of even thousands of dollars sometimes to 
the manufacturers, who nevertheless are 
still willing codperators with the Board, 
because they believe such codperation to be 
of immense advantages towards the perma- 
nence and respectability of their business. 

While many of the films that are passed 
by the Board leave much to be desired in 
taste and refinement, as the Board recog- 
nizes only too well, yet it must be re- 
membered that the Board has to take into 
consideration many things. 

It is dealing with large property interests 
of others, and, in consideration of the 
standards of public taste, it cannot bring 
in the ideal and most refined conditions at 
once; nor can it impose any individual 
standard or taste when there is a sincere 
difference of opinion as to what is 
admissible. 

Moreover, it must be remembered also 
that what is good for older people is not 
always good for children (and the Censors 
cannot judge all the films from the chil- 
dren’s standpoint, but must rely on the 
parents to guard their children here); and 
what may be good and elevating for people 
who live in the Bowery or the Slums, may 
be less so to certain other young people 
who have never seen the conditions of 
the underworld, or that side of life in its 
false attractiveness and temptation. 

It is sometimes urged against the work 
of the Board that it has passed pictures 
which deal with crime and sin, and yet it is 
answered in defense, that if it should sup- 
press all pictures that deal with crime and 
sin, it would do away with much of Shake- 
speare, and of the best fiction and drama 
in the world. 

While aiming to elevate the character of 
the films continually, the Board cannot go 
too fast, or its Censorship would soon be 
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rejected entirely. It has succeeded already 
in eliminating all the indecent and dis- 
tinctly immoral films, and all those 
directly encouraging crime or inciting to 
it (which is a truly great achievement), 
and is moving the standard upward as fast 
as it is possible. The difficulty of the task 
can be still better appreciated when it is 
remembered also’ that it is the largely so- 
called respectable classes of society that 
support the far worse plays and burlesques 
and indecent vaudeville performances in the 
theatre, which are on a far lower plane 
than the Moving Pictures. 

The chief danger, then, in the Moving 
Picture Show, is in the emotional and 
sensational side of it. There is always (at 
least it has been so in every show which I 
have attended), one film, and often there 
are more than one, sometimes there are 
three or four: films, one after the other, of 
the sensational type,—a harrowing death, 
or a thrilling rescue, or a dashing and 
sentimental love-making, or an exciting 
fight, or a pathetic or unjust imprison- 
ment, or a moving act of sacrifice, or 
some realistic.agony, or anguish of distress, 
or shock of sorrow. And too much of this 
sort of thing is not good food to live upon, 
especially for young people. Let me give 
three examples, among many which I 
might give, of such films: 

1. Two men are shot in a cabin by In- 
dians. They go through their death throes 
on the floor, and finally manage to crawl 
over to each other and shake hands before 
dying with faces upturned to the ceiling 
(while from fifty to one hundred little 
children watch them from the front seats). 

2. Another film is a light-house story, in 
which the heroine is carried out to sea by 
a storm, while she stands up in her boat 
wringing her hands. The next day the 
empty boat is washed up against the rocks, 
while her aged father, and her frenzied 
artist-lover try in vain to catch it. The 
father (the old light-house keeper) is then 
found dead in his light-house from shock, 
and the lover proves his faithfulness to 
the girl by tending the light-house all the 
rest of his days. 

3. A sea-captain is left by his mutinous 
crew on a desert island, with his two 
mates. Then he is shown as an old man 
in ragged clothes, the last survivor of the 
three, burying his last companion with a 
stick for a shovel. He has lost his mind, 
but at last is rescued and brought back to 
himself again by being shown a photograph 
of his wife. 

Such pictures, and many others of a 
similar type, stir the emotions of the ma- 
jority of the people continually; and when 
the habit is formed of feeding upon such 
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emotions often and regularly—which js a 
very easy habit to form—it becomes a 
dangerous thing. 

The emotions are intended to incite a 
man to action. When they do not, or 
when neither opportunity or time is taken 
for action, the emotions themselves he- 
come less and less healthy and powerful, 
with less and less driving power. They 
are like the driving wheels of a locomotive 
going round and round in the same place 
on the track and never driving the engine 
forward. They wear out the machinery 
quicker than anything else. Moreover, 
more. and more abnormal things are re 
quired to stir them deeply. They call for 
more and are gradually less able to be 
moved by the true things of life. The man 
becomes blasé and effete, or a merely senti- 
mental and vapid creature, a being with 
sadly weakened will, and no virile strength, 

“Neither physically nor mentally,” says 
President King in his Rational Living, 
“are we constituted for continuously tense 
feelings, and when the tenseness is con- 
tinually forced, we make wholesome, 
simple, and lastingly happy living im- 
possible.” 

Healthful and helpful emotions which 
lead to wholesome action are most ad- 
vantageous, but, as the wise philosopher 
says, “ We must utilize the intervals be 
tween strong emotions.” We must have 
time between the emotions to put them into 
effect. “ No high emotions, no dreams, no 
raptures, no thrills, no beatific visions,’ 
Carlyle says, “ will avail anything if they 
do not mean better life shown in more 
active service.” To settle back content 
with the dream alone, or the pleasant ot 
exciting feeling and emotion, is to lose more 
and more the power of persevering and de- 
— action, which alone makes worthy 
ife. 

It is, moreover, like reading exciting 
blood-and-thunder, but not necessarily im- 
moral, novels all the time. It makes good, 
simple, natural, healthy, elevating, strength- 
ening reading seem tame and stupid and 
impossible. And so for people to feed upot 
this kind of Moving Picture food too oftet 
is like going to stirring and emotional plays 
at the theatre two or three times a wets. 
It vitiates and burns out the healthy aml 
powerful emotional life which stirs 1 
action, and weakens the will, and the em 
tional life instead of growing ever deeptf 
and stronger, it is continually made shal- 
lower and less powerful. 

Here then is the danger that too much of 
the emotional and sensational and exciting 
and tragic may unfit people, and especially 
young people, for simple, healthful, activ 
persevering, efficient, normal life (or 1 
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them to copy the unhealthful), and that the 
taste for simple pleasures may be lost, and 
normal ordinary life and work grow to 
seem tame and uninteresting, and not worth 
while. This, I sometimes think, may ex- 
plain to some extent the lack of continued 
interest in simple pleasures which we find 
in many boys and girls to-day, and their 
desire for something new and exciting all 
the time. It is impossible to feed upon this 
sort of food all the time and be healthy. 

I heard of a boy last week who had gone 
to Moving Picture Shows steadily (three 
times a week or so, I suppose) for a year, 
and had become tired of them and stopped. 
That was regarded as a healthy sign. Let 
us hope that it was! But it may also have 
been a sign that his emotions were burned 
out, and could no longer be fired, that he 
had become blasé even to the real experi- 
ences of life, and that his moral nature had 
suffered great damage. 

All the dangers of excessive attendance 
on the Moving Picture Shows as they are 
at present conducted, are sometimes swept 
aside by the saying: ‘Oh! well, they are 
much better than the low plays of the cheap 
stock companies, and many of the shameless 
vaudeville performances of the theatres!” 
Yes! that is so, and yet where three or four 
thousand only are affected by the theatres, 
thirty or forty thousand are affected by the 
Picture Shows. 

Again it is said, “It is better for the 
young people to be at the Moving Picture 
Shows than to be on the streets.” But one 
hour spent at the Moving Picture Shows 
does not keep the young people off the 
streets, and sometimes what they see at the 
shows makes them all the more susceptible 
to the exciting and evil influences of the 
street, when they come out. 

Again, it is argued, “ Moving Picture 
Shows are better than the saloons, and are 
keeping many men out of the saloons, who 
formerly went to the saloons.” I think that 
they are better, inestimably better, and 
wherever and whenever they work in this 
way (and I am told that they are working 
in this way to a considerable extent), I 
would rather have the poor man, and the 
tich man for that matter, spend his nickels 
with his family at the Moving Picture Show 
than without his family at the saloon, many 
times over. 

Once more, it is said in defence of the 
young people’s habit of unrestrained at- 
tendance at the Moving Picture Shows, 

You must have the poorer influences 
together with the good; you cannot escape 
that.” But is that any reason why the good 
should not be pointed out and emphasized, 
and the evil guarded against, in the case of 
your children? ’ 





If in a play of three acts at the theatre, 
two acts were good, and one act was in- 
decent and harmful, and calculated to injure 
or lower a young person’s ideals of purity, 
would I, therefore, be justified in allowing 
my son or daughter to go to that play? I 
am in duty bound, if I take my child to 
the theatre, to take him to a play that is 
decent all the way through, it seems to me, 
or to come out if it is indecent. 

II. This leads me to another of the 
purposes of this sermon, and this is to ask 
what shall be our conduct towards our chil- 
dren in regards to Moving Picture Shows. 
How much, how often, shall we allow them 
to go? And what Moving Picture Shows 
shall we allow them to attend? These are 
really serious questions to any thoughtful 
father or mother, and ones about which I 
ask you to think; for it sometimes seems 
as if parents had not given these questions 
as much thought as might be well for their 
children’s good. 

1. The good points of the Moving Pic- 
ture Shows are evident. The amusement 
and the attraction, and the pleasure of them 
are undoubted, and their possible educa- 
tional value is immense. 


2. But when all due allowance, and all 
proper weight is given to these things, is it 


amiss to utter a warning likewise? 

Be careful of the character of the show 
to which you let your children go! Be 
careful about those sacred emotions of 
theirs which may be such a driving power 
to noble action in their lives. Remember 
that continual thrills with no deeds eat up 
the energy of the will, and that that which 
excites too much feeling without time or 
opportunity given for corresponding action 
is not healthy food for any young person of 
any age. I have the feeling that I would 
not want a boy or girl of mine to go to 
such shows more than once in two or three 
weeks. I also have the feeling that I 
would not want any child of mine under 
ten or twelve years of age to go to any 
Moving Picture Show (as they are at 
present conducted) without having been 
there first myself to see it. 

Not once have I been to a Moving Pic 
ture Show when there was not something 
educational or entertaining in it; and not 


once have I been to a show when there was’ 


not something which might not have made 
a deep and lasting impression which I 
would regret upon such a young child’s 
impressionable nature. 

We must not let our children lose their 


innocence and freshness, nor their enjoy-- 


ment of the simple pleasures of life which 
are the deepest. We must not let their 
ideals or tastes become common or vulgar- 
ized. A child growing old before his time 
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in the ways or knowledge of the world, 
before he has strength and wisdom and 
years to meet these things aright and with- 
out moral and nervous loss, is one of the 
saddest of all sights. 

If you want to take a young child to a 
Moving Picture Show, my advice to you is 
to go first yourself, and see what parts of 
the show can be seen without harm and 
danger, and then if you take the child, come 
out when those parts are over. If you 
cannot take the time or the trouble to do 
that, then you ought not to risk the possible 
injury to your child that murders and 
deaths and shootings and agonies of spirit 
may do him. Some things, I know, pass 
over a child’s head unnoticed, and for that 
I am glad, and immoral things are often 
uncomprehended, but I am not speaking 
about such things now, because the dis- 
tinctly immoral things have been elimi- 
nated. 

When, in the Light-house Scene which I 
have already mentioned, the heroine floated 
out into the ocean wringing her hands, a 
little girl of seven or eight years of age 
who sat near me with her parents, burst 
into tears and cried as if her heart would 
break, and could hardly be quieted during 
the rest of the performance. Parents have 
no right to allow a little child to have a 
nervous shock like that when it can be 
helped, and much less over an unreal thing. 

3. If this is true in regard to our attitude 
towards our own children, what ought to 
be our attitude in regard to the welfare of 
the public? We should do all we can, it 
seems to me, to support here in Lancaster 
the good work of the Board of Censorship, 
and to help it go on in its earnest endeavor 
to raise higher and higher the standard of 
these pictures, and to insist that they shall 
not be exhibited in any dangerous, or un- 
sanitary, or ill-ventilated rooms; that all 
objectionable vaudeville accompaniments 
shall cease, and that all young children un- 
protected and unaccompanied at night, shall 
not be allowed entrance. 

It is altogether remarkable that this great 
amusement throughout the United States 
should have such a Board to keep out all 
indecent foreign films of a different moral 
standard, and all American films which do 
not meet with their approval. It is a 
unique control over what may become of 
the highest good, and over what might have 
become of the greatest evil. 

As The Outlook asks: “ What other great 
business submits its product to the super- 
vision of an outside committee which is 
interested solely in the welfare of the 
public?” If only our theatres, and books, 
and circuses, and’ shows at County Fairs, 
and other theatrical performances were 
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under a similar supervision, what a differ- 
ence in the moral tone of our people it 
would make! 

Every Motion Picture Show ought to he 
able to have the very best if it wants it. It 
has access to the very same enormous 
library of films that are used by the 
highest priced shows in the country, and 
can secure the best pictures in that library 
at the same price as that paid for the poor- 
est; and each community that demands the 
best improves by that demand just so much 
the standard through the whole country. 

Local groups of public-spirited citizens 
can be of the greatest service in thus pro- 
moting the use of the most elevating and 
instructive pictures under the best condi- 
tions, and in answering the Board’s request 
to inform it of the exhibition of any films 
deemed objectionable. 

We can help in our own city, and affect 
the management of our own city’s shows, if 
we will ask for the best, and take the 
trouble to see the managers of these shows, 
and express to them our opinions of ap- 
proval, or sometimes it may be of criticism. 

We can do our part also towards forming 
public opinion in regard to these things. 
Public opinion rules in a democracy, and 
it is the part of the Christian portion of 
anv community to see to it, so far as in 
any way it can, that public opinion is made 
more and more a true and high public 
opinion. For veg Opinion is never a 
question of a mere majority. It is formed 
in some large measure at least by “ those 
who have most to contribute to it,”—and 
people will listen to what they have to say, 
if it is just and true. 

III. “Prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good.” This leads me to say 
just a word in closing as to what the possi- 
bilities for good may be, in the Moving Pic- 
ture, in a moral and religious, as well as 
educational way. The Moving Picture 1s 
too good a thing, when it is proved, not to 
hold fast,—of that let us be assured! For 
(1) “It may do for the drama exactly what 
the printing press did for the literature of 
the world,” it may carry the best to the 
great public at the lowest possible price. | 

2. Think also of what possibilities it 
offers for.teaching history and literature 
and morals (by pictured historical stories 
of loyalty, and self-sacrifice, and honesty) 
in our public schools of the future, when 
each school has its own machine and ap- 
paratus. It may indeed become (as Edison 
affirms it will become) a most important 
factor in the world’s intellectual develop- 
ment, and in the development of its world- 
wide vision of Brotherhood. 

3. What possibilities of good also it con- 
tains for our Sunday Schools! If after 
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each Sunday’s lesson is taught, the whole 
lesson can be impressed upon the scholars 
by a Moving Picture film of that very story, 
how it will linger in the children’s minds, 
and familiarize them with all the great 
stories of the Bible, which are now so un- 
familiar, in many cases. There are already 
films of the Life of Moses, and of the Sell- 
ing of Joseph into Slavery, and of Saul and 
David, and of St. Paul before the Roman 
Centurion, and of Herod and the New- 
Born King, and a score or two of others; 
and $700 covers the cost of such an outfit 
and its operation with three films every 
Sunday for thirty Sundays. So the time of 
its actual use in the Sunday School may 
not be so far away after all. 

4. Think, too, of how the Moving Picture 
may some day illustrate and illuminate the 
subject of Foreign Missions. If it can 
show the facts as they really are in heathen 
countries, and in the distant or unknown 
parts of our own land; and the Missionary 
Enterprises and the Medical Missions 
going on there,—“ how it may wipe out our 
prejudices, and stir up our enthusiasm, and 
create a feeling of sympathy for the down- 
trodden and ignorant and superstitious and 
hopelessly sick and suffering.” 

5. And once more, may it not be also 
true, as the author of the pamphlet I have 
quoted again enthusiastically declares, that 
the Moving Picture of the future may offer 
one of the greatest opportunities which has 
arisen in the history of recent centuries, 
for making a fresh moral and religious 
appeal to the non-churched portions of the 
community, with a vigor of illustration and 
an eloquence of impression unique and 
efficacious ? 

May we realize our responsibility as a 
Christian Church to this community in 
regard to this new influence among us, and 
do our part to make the Moving Picture 
Show a benefit to this place. We cannot 
eliminate it, but we can have an influence 
over it, if we will, and raise it up to be a 
power for good to our fellowmen. 


_— 


A TRUE NEIGHBOR. 





A ND, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, 


and tempted him, saying, Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 

He said unto him, What is written in the 
law? how readest thou? 

And he answering said, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour 
as thyself. 

And he said unto him, Thou has an- 
swered right: this do, and thou shalt live. 





But he, willing to justify ‘himself, said 
unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour? 

And Jesus answering said, A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his raiment, and wounded him, and 
departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a cer- 
tain priest that way; and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Levite, when he was at 
the place, came and looked on him, and 
passed by on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was; and when he 
saw him, he had compassion on him. 

And went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set 
him on his own beast, and brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him. 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him that fell among 
the thieves? 

And he said, He that shewed mercy on 
him. Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and 
do thou likewise. 


‘ilies 
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NOGI AS A BOY STUDENT. 





ae boy of. small means who, deter- 

mined to get an education “by hook 
or by crook,” grasps every opportunity to 
turn an honest penny to that end, is very 
like every other boy bent on the same 
thing, regardless of nationality. One of 
these ambitious youngsters was the now 
General Nogi, of Japan. 

“My father,” he says, “could not give 
me the education other boys in the clan 
were receiving. I had to stay at home. 
But one day I said to myself: ‘Come what 
may, I must learn while I am young. Life 
without some sort of achievement is not 
worth the living.’ 

“So I pleaded with my father, and at 
last prevailed upon him to send me to a 
dormitory known as the Shudoba, from 
which I was able to attend the clan school. 

“My days at the dormitory were days 
of hardship. It was under the control of 
the clan government and sheltered about 
sixtv boys, all under eighteen years of age, 
for in those days a boy was supposed to 
reach manhood at eighteen, and what 
‘man’ would live in a dormitory? 

-“Things have changed much since that 
time. In those days the boys brought their 
own unhulled rice to the dormitory and 
pounded it for themselves in the mortar 
provided for their use; there was not a 
shop in the place where you could buy 
hulled rice. The boys, too, had to cook 
their own rice for themselves and to col- 
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lect their own fuel from the neighboring 
woods. 

“ There was also a stable attached to the 
dormitory, and it was the duty of the boys 
to groom the horses. As the poorest lad in 
the dormitory, a great deal of. this work 
fell upon my shoulders. I pounded rice 
for the others, I went into the woods to 
gather fuel, I cooked the meals, and I 
groomed the horses. 

“There were no currycombs or clippers 
in those days. I had to singe the horses’ 
coats with improvised torches made of dry 
twigs; and to chop the straw for their bran 
mash as well as I could; and all this. for 
want of labor-saving contrivances, en- 
tailed much expenditure of time and 
trouble. 

“In addition to all this manual labor, I 
had the usual school lessons to attend. 
Never very strong, I found my double 
task a severe strain on my powers of en- 
durance, and I began at times to doubt 
whether I should be able to go through 
with the task I had set myself. But I 
never allowed myself to lose heart.”— 
Christian Advocate. 
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MORE PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


VV HEN I see crowds of idle young men 

on our streets or hanging around the 
pool-rooms, I wonder where the fault lies. 
When I see the high school graduate wan- 
dering around town in July looking for a 
job, and for the first time realizing the im- 
possibility of earning any more money than 
he could have earnea without the four 
years of hard work and the expensive 
course that he has taken in the high school, 
I wonder if the high school pays. Of 
course I know it does, but at the same time 
I feel certain that it should be supple- 
mented by something else. , 

France has an Agricultural and Trade 
school in every county. Germany has 
hundreds of trade schools where weaving, 
painting, carpentering, masonry, _ steel 
working, and nearly a hundred other trades 
are taught. France and Germany are lead- 
ing the world industrially. 

We should have a trade and agricultural 
school here and we need it badly now. 
Let us have a little of the practical bread 
and butter education. By so doing we will 
give our young. men and women something 
of great value. We will make of them 
more useful members of society and we 
will dignify manual labor. 

Most of those who enter the grades do 
not graduate from the high school. Less 
than one out of every ten if I remember 
correctly. The other nine realize that the 
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high school education is not what they 
want. 

Let us keep the high school for the one 
and at the same time let us establish a 
school for the other nine that will be of 
value to them. Oh, the bitter disappoint- 
ment of the poor parent, who has worked 
like a slave to send his or her boy through 
high school when he realizes that he has 
learned some geometry, a smattering of 
botany, Latin, astronomy, physics and 
chemistry, but cannot earn his living. How 
he blames the boy at first and later the 
school. Such cases are not rare, in fact 
they are the rule. 

I believe that a good trade and agricul- 
tural school here would be worth a dozen 
high schools and the attendance would be 
ten times as large. 

If you want to put the pool-rooms and 
other evil “hang-outs” out of business 
give the boys something to do that they 
can see will be of real dollars and cents 
value to them. The standard of manhood 
will be raised, the earning power of men 
will be doubled, the next generation will 
be happier, healthier and more prosperous, 
if we will only give the boys and girls a 
chance and teach them how to do, with 
their hands, something valuable. I believe 
in manual education most heartily. 


=~ 
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TOMMY. 





YY seckd was a little monkey, and came 
from Africa. When he was very 
young a cruel hunter shot his mother, and 
brought Tommy to the coast. There he 
was sold to an English gentleman, and 
taken on board a ship to be carried to his 
master’s home. Tommy soon became very 
much attached to his master and an old 
lady who took care of him. This lady 
dressed him in a frock, and he then looked 
very much like a little dried-up old man. 
Whenever the lady sat down, Tommy would 
go and climb into her lap and want to 
play. He was very fond of picking at the 
ruff on the neck of her dress. But the 
lady would say, “No, no, Tommy, you 
must not pull the pin out of my collar.” 
He would then sit awhile and amuse him- 
self by pulling his toes, just like a baby. 
When the lady tried to put him down, he 
would cling to her and cry, and when she 
started to leave the room, he would hold 
on to her dress and walk beside her still 
crying. She would then give him a raw 
potato and he would go away happy. One 
day when Tommy was playing about the 
room, his master placed a mirror on the 
floor so he could look in it. As soon as 
Tommy saw his image in the mirror, he 
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stopped playing and stood quite still, look- 
ing at it for several minutes. He showed 
very plainly by his looks that he wondered 
where that monkey came from and how he 
got into the room. If monkeys could only 
tak I think he would have asked a great 
many questions about it, don’t you? After 
looking at his image for a while, Tommy 
looked up at his master with an expression 
which seemed to say, “ Please tell me where 
he came from.” Then he came slowly up 
to the glass and placed his lips to it as if 
he would kiss the monkey on the other side. 
Then he looked behind the mirror, and 
seemed surprised not to find any one there. 
Tommy liked to swing as well as any boy, 
and would sit in the swing for hours with 
his hands on the ropes, just as you or I 
would. Tommy was quick to learn, and his 
master taught him many tricks while he 
was crossing the ocean. He could open a 
box, eat with a fork, and drink from a 
wine-glass as well as a man. He was also 
full of fun, and when given the freedom of 
the ship, would play more pranks on the 
sailors than six boys could ever think of. 


i 
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THE MAN I MAKE. 





REV. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE, 


| AM, I suppose, at this time to light the 

fire. The kindling has already been 
hid and everything is ready. We are here 
for new thoughts, and if possible to light 
the fire of our enthusiasm and get inspira- 
tion. We are here to make the things we 
hear come to pass in our lives. There was 
aminister who had six boys, and one day 
at dinner a friend who was visiting him 
marked to the parents, “ What a nice 
thing it would have been if one of your 
boys could have been a girl,” and one of the 
bright boys piped up: “I wouldn’t have been 
her,” and the others all said, “Nor I 
wouldn’t have been her.” That is the way 
we all feel to-night. We are boys and we 
ae glad of it. You are here, boys, looking 
wholesome and happy, well-behaved, bright- 
minded, and with high ambition. There 
im’t anything in all the world better than 
hat, Only within the last few years has 
jour period of life become important 
tough to men to try to understand and 
ympathize with it. At the present time 
he age represented in this glorious body of 
joung men is the,most puzzling to many 
tople. They do not know what to think 
bout you, and they are not to blame. You 
to not know what to think about yourself. 

any a young boy of your age is looking 
itward to the time when he will become a 


THE MAN I MAKE. 
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man, and he wishes sometimes that he could 
pass over this peculiar part of his life, and 
become a man at once. Soa boy is as much 
of a puzzle to himself at this age as he is 
to those with whom he lives. I confess to 
having been quite a conundrum to my 
mother much of the time of my early boy- 
hood, and, I think, some of the later periods 
of my life as well. 

My subject is: “The Man I Make.” It 
is important that you should feel that you 
have an important part in the man that you 
are to make. Heredity, environment, asso- 
ciations, religious institutions, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association are all con- 
tributions of this present time to you, and 
yet with it all you have a right to accept or 
deny; you have in your hands either the 
making or marring of the man you are to 
become. We are very apt to talk about 
self-made men. I wish to hint to you that 
this has two sides. We are apt to talk 
about Abraham Lincoln, the rail splitter, 
who lived in a log hut and studied beside 
the open fireplace, and went through all 
sorts of hardships and made himself the 
man he was. We are liable to talk about 
men who come from poor homes and strug- 
gled up through difficulties until they came 
to the time when they were potent in the 
lives of those about them. It is a sad 
thought, but, may I suggest that the fellow 
in the gutter is also a self-made man? The 
fellow that turns out bad in many, many 
instances, is a self-made man. Instead of 
accepting the good he became stubborn and 
rebellious, haughty and high-minded, re- 
fused the good and chose the bad. But he 
is a self-made man. There are these two 
sides. If you accept the true, the noble, the 
righteous, the holy, and struggle up until 
you succeed, then you have the honor and 
glory of being a self-made man; but if you 
are lazy, indolent, rebellious, haughty, high- 
minded, and allow the good to pass and 
take the husks, then, too, there is some re- 
sponsibility on your part in the man you 
make. 

I have a rule that whenever I find any- 
thing wrong in my life I go out back of the 
house and kick myself, and that path is 
worn bare, becaues I have to go so often. 
There are so many things bad that I have 
to be continually correcting, that it makes 
me use this general rule: Find all the rea- 
son for faults in your life but excuse none. 
Find a reason why it happened, but do not 
excuse it; battle against it. The thing a 
fellow will learn to enjoy more than any- 
thing else is the fight he has with himself. 
We usually like the fights we have with 
other fellows. But I have come to enjoy 
with more pleasure the fights I have with 
myself, because when one learns how to 
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fight and oppose himself, be out of patience 
and wrestle until he downs himself, and 
say, ha! ha! there you are, you will find 
keen pleasure and much happiness in that 
sort of thing. 

Now as to the man you are to make, I 
want to give you three suggestions, not one 
of them new, but in my way I want to 
emphasize them. There is nothing new in 
the sunshine, but the thing we do need is to 
get out into the rays of the sun and get 
the benefit of it. I want to suggest that the 
man you are to make must be a man of 
sound body and mind. It is hard for us to 
learn by precept, but we ought to learn by 
precept. Many men have paid too dearly 
for their experience. Here is a man who 
says I have such and such knowledge and 
another says, “How much have you paid 
for that knowledge?” He says, “ Alas! 
too much, too much. If I had only listened 
to what my father said.” The man you are 
to make must be as sound in body and mind 
as possible. You must not make over 
again the mistakes that so many men have 
made, you are to steer clear of these 
wrecks. Browning puts it right. when he 
writes: 

Sinning, sorrowing, despairing— 

Body ruined, spirit wrecked, 

Should I give my woes an airing 

Where’s one plague that claims respect? 

Does your life become distasteful, 

My life did and does smack sweet. 

Was your youth of pleasure wasteful? 

Mine I saved and hold complete. 


That is the opportunity you have here, 
to know, while associating with these men 
in these institutions and under these influ- 
ences, that make plain to you the wrecks on 
the sea of manhood, and if you do not take 
knowledge of the mistakes of others, the 
ship in which you are sailing will be 
wrecked. The sea has been charted. 
Light houses have been set; fog horns are 
blowing, bells are ringing, and if you are a 
good seaman, you will heed the warnings, 
and they will help you in sailing this man- 
hood ship over the sea of life. There is no 
need of ignorance these days. The thing 
that you are to do is to obey the wisdom 
that already appeals to you. A man, strong 
in body and mind, simple in habits, con- 
forming to God in the laws of his body, liv- 
ing as he ought to live under the sweet 
inspiration of physical manhood, rich and 
robust; this is first. It is important that 
the man I make shall have a strong body. 
Why? Because the wear and tear on men 
these days is simply terrible. 

In the second place, it is important in 
the man I make that he shall be of a cheer- 
ful, kindly and considerate spirit. I am 
very, very sorry that the man in Eugene 
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Field’s poem, who put the ashes on the hill 
where the children were coasting was a 
deacon. 

As I came on the train to-day, I saw on 
a country road a four horse team, and a 
great sleigh that would hold from fifteen 
to twenty boys. There was not a boy on 
the seat. They were all out in the snow. 
There is something akin to boy life in roll- 
ing in the snow. A fellow once went to 
the country to see his grandmother, who 
put some nice rich milk on the table for 
him. When asked why he did not drink his 
milk, he said, “That isn’t milk. Milk’s 
blue.” The poor boy who had always lived 
in the city did not know what nice rich 
milk was. Ah! that is what the Christian 
life is. It is the very cream of living. Do 
not be fooled and think it is blue. If there 
is any man on the face of the earth that 
has a right to be truly happy, it is the man 
who has the joy of salvation. Be in har- 
mony with the One who brings up the sun 
every morning, and puts the moon in its 
place, and keeps the stars in their constella- 
tions. 

The man I make must be sweet-spirited 
and cheerful. 


It is easy enough to be happy 

When our life goes along like a song, 
But the man that’s worth while 
Is the man that can smile 

When everything goes dead wrong. 


God has made fun for people’s good. 
The thing for you to do is to shut your 
eyes to anything that is tainted, and hunt 
for everything that is pure in fun. You 
have a right to make the world happier, 
you have a right to laugh and be cheerful. 
The best humor in the world is that which 
is untainted and clean. The man you make 
must have some humor in him, must culti- 
vate and enjoy it. 

Third: We have said that the man I 


make must have a strong body and mind, 
and be of kindly spirit, and he must also 


be a Christian man. He should not profess 
entire sanctification and enjoy sour godli- 
ness. A Christian man is one in whom 
Jesus Christ is living again in the world. 
You can be such a man as that. There are 
some of these men in the world. They are 
the salt of the earth to keep things from 
spoiling. If they were not in the world 
things would go to pieces. My basis 0 
optimism is this: We are getting so awake 
that we can fight for right. I used to play 
the violin. My! how I disturbed the people 
in the house when I was trying to tune up. 
But all this pulling and scratching was 
necessary in order to get the thing in tune. 
Getting tuned. That is what the fight is in 
this world at the present time. We are try- 
ing to get tuned up to higher principles and 
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truer aspirations, and it is just like the 
scratching and scraping of the violin, so 
that the harmony of God can come to the 
world. The Christian man is the one who 
can see the things of God and apply them 
to this world. 

We are always stirred to better things by 
the influence of a Christian man. The 
strong righteousness of Roosevelt and Tait, 
is causing men everywhere to stand firm 
and true for right. The simple child-like 
faith of Mark Fagan, late Mayor of Jersey 
City, teaches how Christian principles can 
be applied to every day life. 


ee 


MEMORY OF A SERMON. 


ae speaker was a woman who very 
seldom breaks the silence of her 
meeting, and evidently spoke because im- 
pelled by the Spirit to do so. She called 


the attention of her hearers to the fact. 


that in his last prayer, as recorded in the 
17th Chapter of the Gospel by John, Jesus 
repeated one statement twice in direct 
terms, and twice more indirectly. That he 
should have done this at this time, the most 
solemn moment of his life, just on the eve 
of his betrayal and death, shows that the 
statement must have been of the deepest 
significance to him, and ought to be so to 
us. This statement was as follows: “I 
have manifested thy name unto them,” and 
again, “I have declared thy name unto 
them and will declare it.” ‘“ What deep 
meaning did this statement have?” asked 
the speaker, “that he should repeat it in 
this way to his Heavenly Father in the 
last prayer he uttered before his disciples?” 
She answered this question by the state- 
ment that these few words,—“ I have mani- 
fested Thy name unto them,”—embodied 
the whole of his life work. His whole pur- 
pose and mission was to make known to 
men the name, that is the character, of God. 
Just as the name of man, especially of any 
strong and noble soul, comes to represent 
the character of that man, so that when the 
name is‘mentioned the character is at once 
recalled (as Lincoln, Garfield, Sumner and 
so on) so the purpose of Jesus was to so 
reveal the character of his Heavenly Father 
that whenever his name was mentioned 
His character would be recalled. In a 
degree that has never heen anywhere ap- 
proached in all history, he has made known 
the character of God to the children of 
men. In many ways he did this, one or 
two of which it may be well to glance at. 
The Jewish prophets had well revealed 
God as the great law-giver, and a stern and 
unrelenting Judge, but in all their teaching 
there had been but few hints of the under- 





lying nature of God as a God of love — 
although there are here and there a few 
such hints. But Jesus, while still insisting, 
as perhaps no other teacher ever did upon 
the necessity of justice and righteousness 
in human speech and act, revealed the true 
character of God as our Heavenly Father, 
a God of love, who so loved the world that 
He sent His only son to reveal His true 
character to the world, that the world 
through faith in Him and His revelation 
might be saved. In thus making known the 
name,—the character,—of God, he per- 
formed his highest mission, and it was the 
recognition of this truth that led him to 
repeat this statement in this last prayer 
with his followers. 

His method of declaring his Father’s 
character is also worth glancing at,— 
rather, when occasion offers, of studying 
deeply. Not only in his great statements of 
truth, as in the “Sermon on the Mount,” 
does he reveal the character of God, but 
also in his short talks and in those wonder- 
ful stories which are called parables,—as 
in the parable of the “ Prodigal Son,” of 
the “Lost Sheep ” and of the “ Lost Piece 
of Money,”—does he especially reveal God 
as a Heavenly Father, full of love and 
compassion for the repentant sinner. No 
doubt he used this method of telling the 
deepest truth in simple stories, so that no 
weak or erring child could fail to compre- 
hend this truth when once they heard the 
story.—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


—_——__.. 


FANNY STONE: PEDAGOGICAL 
STORY. 


MRS. FLORENCE MILNER. 


F there ever lived a girl faithful to every 
school duty, that girl was Fanny Stone. 
She was always in her seat long before time 
for opening school, hard at her books. She 
was never out of order, never impatient, noisy, 
or excited. She studied each lesson until she 
was sure she had it, and then she studied 
some more. She was constantly bringing her- 
self up before the bar of her own conscience 
to look for the tiniest possible sin of omission 
or of commission. If she found what she 
thought was the shadow of one, she imme- 
diately donned sackcloth and ashes and sought 
out a sufficiently severe penance. She was, in 
fact, conscientious even to morbidness. 

Miss Wilson had struggled against this 
tendency ever since she had: known the girl; 
had tried to show her that every moment she 
spent upon a lesson after it was really learned 
was time worse than wasted; had striven to 
lessen the baneful habit of introspection, of 
“thinking of her thoughts and feeling of her 
feelings.” She used sometimes to say laugh- 
ingly to her, “If I can succeed, Fanny, in 
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breaking down your moral nature before grad- 
uation, you will make quite a fine woman,” 

Fanny understood the exaggeration, and 
tried her best to take things a little less hard, 
but though never sad, joyousness did not fit 
readily into her nature, and life continued to 
be for her a serious business. 

The first hour in the afternoon all sections 
of physics were together in the lecture room, 
thus taking half the school, and some other 
classes were reciting also, so there were only 
a few left in the room. 

Nanky Poo slept peacefully in the doorway, 
his collie nose pointed toward the physics lec- 
ture room. The instinct of a wise dog, with 
possibly some experience, had told him that 
he was persona non grata to Mr. Lee, the 
physics teacher, so when Forris and Woolsey 
started for that class he followed to the door, 
watched them safely to their seats, then re- 
turned to Miss Wilson’s room, where he was 
always sure of a welcome. But at this time 
he always insisted upon camping in the door- 
way, ready at the first bell to watch for the 
reappearance of his favorite boys. Anybody 
who found it necessary to go out of the door 
was perfectly content to walk around him, and 
he usually slept in peace and dreamed his dog 
dreams undisturbed. 

Miss Wilson wandered about the room, tak- 
ing this time to attend to her housekeeping as 
she called it. She gave ‘the goldfish their 
weekly rations, very meager ones the boys 
thought, and watched them snatch at the food 
in their usual ravenous fashion. She picked 
the dead leaves off the geraniums flaunting 
their scarlet beauty in the south windows, and 
sprinkled the ferns on the east ledge. Dis- 
covering that the big palm on the piano was 
dry, she took the small watering pot and went 
into the hall to fill it. Nanky Poo started 
from his slumbers as her dress brushed him 
in passing, and he followed along to the sink 
to beg for a drink. 

Miss Wilson had just set down the water 
for him when the lecture room door opened 
and Fanny Stone came out. There was some- 
thing in the expression of her face that took 
Miss Wilson to her at once. 

“What is the matter, Fanny? Are you ill?” 

“Mr. Lee sent me out of class,” and tears 
were very near flood tide. 

“What in the world did he think you had 
done?” asked Miss Wilson, as she tried to 
repress a smile at the idea that Fanny Stone 
should need disciplining. 

“He sent me out for impertinence,” and 
silent tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Miss Wilson burst into a merry laugh, and 
Nanky Poo stopped his steady “lap, lap,” to 
see what was so funny. “That’s fine! If 

‘ you were really impertinent I shall feel en- 
couraged about you.” 

“But you musty’t laugh, Miss Wilson,” said 
Fanny, although a smile broke through her 
own tears at the way Miss Wilson was taking 
what had seemed before an awful disgrace. 

Of course Miss Wilson knew there was a 
mistake somewhere, for anything approach- 
ing impertinence was impossible to Fanny, 
but her first duty was to keep the girl from 
breaking down completely. 

“Come, let’s talk it over, and see what 
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there really is in it all,” and they moved down 
the corridor to the open door and sat down 
on the steps. “Now tell me just what 
happened.” 

“We had a hard lesson to-day. Even Wal- 
ter and the other smart ones in the class 
didn’t understand it, so Mr. Lee brought the 
apparatus from the laboratory and explained 
the law very carefully. I listened just as 
closely as I could, but. you know I am dread- 
fully slow, and I had to think it all over after 
him, and before I was through he called upon 
me to recite. I think he must have spoken 
twice, for when I saw that he was talking to 
me he seemed very much out of patience. 
That frightened me so I couldn’t think at all, 
I got up, and when he spoke rather sharply 
and said, ‘ Miss Stone, do you understand the 
explanation I have just given?” I hadn't 
thought it clear through, so of course I 
couldn’t tell him that I did understand. I 
thought I saw as he gave the explanation, but 
I couldn’t be sure that I remembered every 
bit of it, so I said, ‘Yes, Mr. Lee, I think I 
understood what you were trying to say, but 
I’m not quite sure.’ ” 

“Well, what more?” said Miss Wilson. 

“That’s all. He seemed very angry’at me, 
and said I needn’t be impertinent if I didn’t 
know what he had been talking about, and he 
told me to leave the room.” 

“He didn’t understand you, Fanny, but I 
will explain to him to-night. Take Nanky for 
a run down the hill before the hour closes, 
and don’t think any more about your dreadful 
impertinence,” and Miss Wilson went back to 
the study room. , 

Mr. Lee was a young man, intensely inter- 
ested in science, but not yet mature enough in 
teaching to realize that young people do not 
have the same intense interest, and that even 
if they do, experience is limited and the mind 
untrained. He was one of those too frequent 
examples of the bright young college graduate 
entering the work with excellent preparation 
in the subject he was to teach, but with no 
training in the teaching business ; who brought 
to the high school work the method of the 
college, forgetting, or rather never having 
learned, that secondary work must be done in 
its own suitable way, and that a way all its 
own and not an imitation of college ways. 

But Miss Wilson knew that there was good 
teaching timber in the young man, and she 
saw it a part of her duty to save him from the 
consequences of his own youthful egotism. 

“What was the trouble with Fanny Stone 
this afternoon, Mr. Lee?” she asked, as she 
found him alone in the laboratory after school. 

“She was very insolent,” he answered, brid- 
ling perceptibly at the thought of his own 
wounded dignity. 

“What did she say?” 

“Tt wasn’t so much what she said as her 
manner.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“The class were dreadfully stupid anyway, 
and I had taken fifteen minutes to explain 
something that everyone ought to have learned 
from the text-book. When I was through, 
Fanny Stone looked as though she had not 
heard a word I had said. She was gazing 0 
into space, dreaming. about something else. 
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called upon her to explain the principle I had 
just discussed and she didn’t even hear me. 
I spoke again more sharply; then she turned 
and stared at me and finally got up very 
slowly, and when she was at last on her feet 
she said in a slow, drawling tone with her 
head on one side, ‘ I—think—I—under—stand, 
—Mr. Lee.’ Then I told her she needn’t be 
so insolent about it and sent her out.” 

“Has she ever been rude to you before?” 

“No, I think not. I don’t know her at all 
out of class, but she clearly intended this time 
to show that my explanation had been so 
poor that no one could understand it. I shall 
not let her back into class until she apolo- 
gizes.” 

“ Perhaps she did not mean to be rude.” 

“Oh yes, she did! for when I sent her from 
the room she never said a word, but went 
right along as though she knew she had gone 
too far.” : 

“Fanny always obeys when anyone in 
authority speaks. I have tried to train all the 
girls and boys to follow every direction im- 
plicity at the time. If they feel that it is 
unjust they should go later to the teacher and 
present their side of the case.” 

“Would you let a pupil discuss such a ques- 
tion with you?” ‘ 

“TI should certainly feel very bad if a pupil 
thought he had a grievance against me and 
did not put it frankly before me. I should 
wish the opportunity either of justifying my 
own position or of being convinced that I was 


wrong. Even after many years of teaching 
I find I am still human, and so still capable 


of making mistakes.” There was something 
in the manner and tone of voice that softened 
somewhat Mr. Lee’s indignation against Fanny 
and set him to thinking. ‘ 
“Do you mean to imply by that, Miss Wil- 
son, that I have made a mistake in this case?” 
“May I tell you just what I think?” 
“T shall be very glad to have you.” 
“Fanny Stone is without exception the most 
conscientious pupil in the Grafton High 
School. An insolent thought could never find 
lodgment in her brain, for she is so absorbed 
in watching for some flaw in her own charac- 
ter that she never thinks of criticising anyone 
else.” Then she told more about her char- 
acteristics and the struggle against them. 
“This is the way I see the situation: Fanny 
thinks slowly, and she is so afraid that some- 
thing will escape her that she thinks slower 
than she needs to. Her conscience is a stum- 
bling-block to her intellectual activity. Now, 
she evidently found the principle you were 
explaining very difficult—” 
Mr. Lee made a gesture of impatience. 
“You must remember that these young 
people do not know as much about physics 
as you do,” Miss Wilson said laughingly. 
“Tf they did they would not be in your 
classes.” Then she continued, “As I was 
saying, she found it difficult and evidently was 
thinking her hardest upon it, staring into 
vacancy so as not to have her thoughts dis- 
tracted. She probably did not hear you at all 
the first time you spoke. When she did hear 
you, her tyrannical’ conscience admonished 
her that she must’ not say she understood 
when she had not reviewed the entire situa- 
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tion to be perfectly sure. She rose slowly, 
trying to get time to think the principle 
through to the end, and not accomplishing it 
probably, drawled out her answer as you said. 
I have a perfect picture of the way she would 
do it, and I can understand, if you do not 
know her well, how you might think she was 
independently disrespectful. But she has told 
me the story from her side, and if there was 
any disrespect to you it was in the fact that 
she was not thinking of you at all, but was 
entirely absorbed with the physics problem.” 

* Miss Wilson, what a cad you must think 
me! . 

“On the contrary, I think you have in you 
the making of the best science teacher the 
school has ever had, but like all the rest of 
us you have some things to learn. You know 
your subject, you are interested in it as every- 
body should be in the thing he teaches, but 
you must remember that there are other things 
more important even than a knowledge of 
Boyle’s law or the tangent galvanometer. You 
are not teaching physics to automatons but to 
live boys and girls, and they will present some 
problems more difficult of solution than any- 
thing in mechanics, light, or electricity. You 
have not been studying these enough; that is 
why you made a mistake with Fanny.” 

“Then I am the one to make the apology 
instead of Fanny?” 

“The question of apology need not arise. I 
think you and Fanny should talk the matter 
over and come to an understanding. She is 
too sweet-tempered to be resentful and a talk 
with her should make it possible for you to be 
helpful to her in the future, and that, of 
course, is what you want to be.” 

“But what about the class? I publicly dis- 
graced her; it seems to me I should make 
public acknowledgment of my error.” 

“You need not humiliate yourself need- 
lessly, but you will lose nothing by making the 
simple statement to the class that you misun- 
derstood Fanny to-day. Young people like a 
square deal and they will respect your desire 
to be just.” 

“Thank you, Miss Wilson, for opening my 
eyes to a grave fault. No doubt I have many 
others which it will be a kindness to tell me 
of. If I am not teachable, then I am not fit 
to teach.” 

“You will not need much criticism now that 
you have begun to think. Just keep in mind 
the human side of the problem; remember 
that, as a rule, the intentions of young people 
are right; try to get their point of view, for 
it is often different from ours. It should be 
easier for you than for some of us who have 
been longer in the work. Youth appeals to 
youth, and you have an opportunity for help- 
fulness in ways that are closed to older 
teachers. I am sure you will study to make 
the most of them. Fanny is in the study room 
now. I will send her to you.” 

Miss Wilson closed the door behind her, 
pleased that she had touched this fine young 
man to sympathy and a desire to be helpful. 
She had often thought, “If it were as easy to 
make teachers see their duty and do it as it is 
to arouse the pupils, it would not be a diffi- 
cult matter soon to lift the schools above 
criticism.”—Education. 
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ADDRESS TO SCHOOL PATRONS. 
BY SUPT. J. L. THAYER. 


7 O begin with, I must say to the visitors 

and in the presence of the parents 
who are here, that I feel that I am getting 
the hearty support of nearly every parent 
in town. And I appreciate that fact to the 
fullest extent. The parents in this town 
have shown me in more ways than one that 
they are interested, intensely interested in 
the welfare of the school and that they are 
willing and anxious to stand back of me 
and of the rest of the teachers in keeping 
this school and making this school a great 
credit to the town and to the society of the 
town. The people here realize that a 
school’s success is a town success. The one 
prospers, the other prospers. The success 
or the failure of the two are inseparable. 
If we have a good school, we have a good 
town and vice versa. They help each other. 

This fact alone is sufficient to make the 
patrons of the school proud of its successes, 
proud of its position in society, proud of its 
prestige. But there is a more vital thing. 
Every parent loves his child. He wants 
him to have the best possible educational 
advantages. The parent wants high moral 
ideals to be inculcated in the mind of the 
child. This I presume is the reason why 
parents all over the world are so keenly 
interested in the schools. But this is also 
sometimes the fact, that parents are over- 
zealous and over-critical. I.am glad to say 
there is none of that here. 

The people here seem to have the good 
sense to realize the fact that there are 500 
pupils here in school and that therefore 
each child of theirs is entitled to only one 
five-hundredths of the whole attention. 
They also realize that teachers make mis- 
takes as well as other people and are prone 
to overlook these mistakes. Then again 
they realize that the people who fix the 
course of study, the people who select the 
text books, the people who frame the school 
laws, the people who are in charge of their 
own schools here, have made a study of 
the business and are therefore more quali- 
fied to judge of these things than are the 
parents who have not had the time to study 
the questions. 

Again, the people here realize that there 
must be a system to everything. They 
know that there must be rules in school 
and that these rules must be applied to their 
children as well as to other people’s chil- 
dren. I think the people here are extremely 
broad-minded along these lines. 

But there are one or two things that I 
am trying to bring before the people’s 
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minds here more forcibly than ever they 
have been brought. I shall mention two 
things specifically. One is the idea of home 
study. I maintain that the average pupil 
in high school can not properly do his work 
without at least two hours of quiet study at 
home and I submit to you that in some 
homes there are no plans made to that end. 
There is no quiet place prepared or acces- 
sible in which the boy or girl can study. 
The parents do not sufficiently co-operate 
with the teachers in seeing to it that this 
evening study is necessary. If parents 
realize the absolute necessity of this home 
study they. would see to it that a place is 
available, they would see to it that the 
pupil is not disturbed during these two 
hours. I repeat that the average high 
school student carrying four studies should 
study two hours at home five nights in the 
week. If he is quick to learn, he will not 
need to study that much; if he is slow, he 
will need to study more than that amount. 

One other thing. I believe the parents 
do not fully realize the necessity for 
regular attendance. I say, and without fear 
of successful contradiction, that one half 
of the absentees in our schools are unneces- 
sary. But the excuses are written by the 
parents who do not themselves, in a good 
many cases, realize that the excuse is not 
satisfactory and that the absence was un- 
necessary. 

Attending the school is the business of 
the child. Then help him to treat it as a 
business. What would you think of a busi- 
ness man who remains away from his busi- 
ness a good share of the time and just lets 
it go. There are no successful men who do 
that. Yet these same men are very care- 
less about allowing their boys to neglect 
their business. They allow their boys to 
form slovenly business habits which will 
follow them through life. The boy’s busi- 
ness is going to school. When he stays out 
of school, he neglects his business. 

There is but one legitimate excuse. 
There is but one excuse that the law of this 
state recognizes and that is sickness and 
sickness only. Yet we receive excuses like 
this: “ Please excuse Johnie. He had to 
help me this morning do a little piece of 
work.” When the matter is investigated, it 
is found the work could have been done 
before or after school or on Saturday or 
that someone else could have been obtained 
to do it. 

We do not get many excuses like that I 
am glad to say, but we get a few.. A man 
who writes an excuse like that for his boy 
is teaching him slovenly business habits. 
Allowing him to neglect his business and 
these habits formed in the impressionable 
age will follow him all his life. 
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What I have said in regard to absence 
applies with as much force to tardiness. If 
there is any one thing that I am trying to 
inculcate into the minds of the pupils of 
this school, it is the idea of promptness. 
The chiefest element of success is a proper 
understanding of the value of time. And 
I believe there is absolutely no reason why 
pupils should come one minute, two 
minutes, three or five minutes late. Why 
not get up a few minutes earlier? Why 
not see to it that the boy or girl is on time? 
This idea of being late to everything is, I 
believe, the most pernicious habit that can 
be formed, the drifk habit or the tobacco 
habit not excepted. 

I say I am trying to inculcate into the 
minds of the pupils the idea of promptness. 
It is our boast that if we advertise a pro- 
gram to begin at eight o’clock, the time is 
not five minutes after eight when that pro- 
gram begins, and the leaders, the presidents 
of our literary societies, the students who 
are in charge of these programs under- 
stand that if they do not begin on time 
there is a mighty protest goes up from 
headquarters. 

Coming back again to the original prop- 
osition. I wish the parents would under- 
stand more fully than they do the necessity 
for home study, also the absolute necessity 
for promptness. 

Make the boys and girls understand that 
their business is school and then help them 
to treat it in a businesslike manner. 


ilies 
oo 


CONSECRATED LIVES. 


REV. ALEXANDER LYONS. 





NE of the most remarkable women in 
American life in the opinion of in- 
formed Americans is Miss Jane Addams, 
founder and head of Hull House, Chicago. 
After a practical devotion of the greater 
part of her womanhood to one of the 
most beneficial social endeavors in America 
she has enriched literature with a sub- 
stantial contribution of enduring value in 
her latest publication, “Twenty Years at 
Hull House.” It is a record of an achieve- 
ment the reach of whose influence in benign 
accomplishment is beyond the possibility of 
human measurement. God alone, to whom 
the invisible is patent, can sound the depth 
and determine the breadth of the effective- 
Ness of an activity like that of Miss 
Addams. Every , American citizen, and 
More especially every American woman 
who has any pride in her possibility and 
consequent duty, ought to read studiously 
€ narrative of what the world-famed 
head of Hull House has achieved. 





Jane Addams might have passed her life 
apart from the madding crowd where she 
has worked out her career of rich useful- 
ness and might have passed her earthly 
allotment of time lolling in the lap of 
luxury. She began life with advantages 
that fall to the blessing of very few. 
Added to the demoralizing tendency of such 
golden conditions was what to the average 
nature would be the discouragement of a 
physical equipment somewhat burdensome. 
And yet as a fine exemplification of the 
unexpected she mastered her disadvantage 
and was unmastered by her advantage and 
furnished American life, and indeed the 
world at large, one of its most potent per- 
sonalities. She is an eloquent exponent of 
the beneficence and beauty of the possibili- 
ties of a life that has come under the 
stimulus of the consecration of an ideal. 
No life into which has not come the stir- 
ring warmth of the higher and broader 
outlook of the ideal can hope ever to rise 
above the dull sordid level of the common- 
place whereon the herds of humanity tread 
their thoughtless pace from birth to burial. 
Attach to any normal human soul the wings 
of the inspiration of a high and holy con- 
secration and while it may not be granted to 
each and all to attain an achievement of 
the dimensions effected by a Miss Addams, 
upon every such life in the aspect of its 
quality will rest the crown of a dignity as 
great and as good as that which may be 
credited to those who have gained high 
place upon the roster of the world’s dis- 
tinguished. 

The consecration of one’s life to the 
realization of an ideal is not determined by 
time or place. Just as God is everywhere 
the godly, the good, the true may be sought 
and found everywhere. The fault is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves if we are under- 
lings. The opportunities for lives of con- 
secration are as numerous as the individuals 
composing humanity and as broad as 
humanity itself. There are thousands of 
our fellow creatures round about us whose 
lives, young and old, are coughing away | 
their vitality and treading a slow certain 
funeral march to the grave, into whose 
brains and bosoms might be brought bright- 
ness and cheer if only there were sufficient 
hearts touched with the consecration of a 
desire to be practical bearers of an easy 
relief and aid. There are larger thousands 
of our brothers and sisters within con- 
venient access of the comfort and cheer of 
our own homes who, victimized partly by 
their ignorance but principally by the 
insatiate greed of the  conscienceless 
masters to whom they are subject are 
doomed to the deadening darkness of 
domestic conditions that might be flushed 
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with the sweetness of sunshine and its glad- 
some progeny if there were only sufficient 
souls inspired with the longing of a more 
loving life to bring the light of love unto 
those who are doomed to dwell where the 
demons of the dark hold their destructive 
revel. There are again countless multi- 
tudes under the baneful blight of their bit- 
ing poverty who cannot live but can only 
postpone death, who have not yet risen or 
who have fallen by the wayside of the 
fierce conflict of our economic life, for 
whom earth might mean more than mere 
existence if the wish and the will of the 
more fortunate were consecrated in keeping 
with their ability and in proportion to the 
crying demands of their opportunity. Any- 
one that is engaged in any direction in any 
form of philanthropic life, knows how 
very difficult it is to enlist the codpera- 
tion and service of such as might be help- 
ful. It is easy to find many who have 
spasms of consecration, who in the flush of 
excitement offer to be servitors at the 
shrine of human welfare, but it is not long 
before their fervor cools and their devotion 
is found to be merely momentary. So the 
absence of lives of beautiful consecration 
is not representative of a dearth of oppor- 
tunity, but of a poverty of high and holy 
aims entertained seriously and persistently. 

There is a lack of self-devotion because 
there is an access of theoretical virtue in 
place of a virtue that is practical. There 
is so much of this theoretical virtue as a 
result of a proportionate amount of actual 
selfishness. There are too many people 
whose moral vision is narrow, whose in- 
terest in life does not reach, except by 
accident or force, beyond the confines of 
their shriveled self, who are misled victims 
of moral ignorance. They know not what 
true happiness is. They think that they 
are happy in the circumspection of their 
lives and in the crassness. and lowness of 
their tastes, just as the confirmed toper be- 
lieves that happiness lies in his cups. 
These people swell the ranks of the numer- 
ous commonplace who keep God’s armies 
of the consecrated so few in number and so 
hampered in the conduct of their opera- 
tions. On the low level of such small souls 
are to be placed many of the manufactured 
beauties of social life who think they have 
gained joy when they have attracted ob- 
servation and superficial flattery even 
though they rarely touch a heart. Present 
dav society, with its artificiality, its pre- 
tense, its emphasis of wrong values, its dis- 
couragement of things vital that touch the 
issues of life, is a rich field for the opera- 
tion of souls that would consecrate them- 
selves to the better possibilities of those 
with whom they are brought into social 
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relation, but the absence of such winged 
spirits, because of the discouraging pre. 
dominance of so many of the self-satisfied, 
constitute society an arch enemy of the out. 
growths of the spirit of self-devotion. 
The life and achievement of a Jane 
Addams ought to be a stimulus to a better 
American manhood and womanhood. It 
ought to multiply lives that are consecrated, 
It means piety made practical. It is re. 
ligiousness flowering into its richest beauty 
and perfume, for religion, in its most vital 
and valuable aspect, is not creed or cere. 
monial, but character expressed in conduct, 
It is the soul’s endeavor’ to approximate the 
human to the divine. The consecrated life 
is divine, since, like God, it is characterized 
with a devotion that neither asks nor de- 
sires other result than the services rendered 
unto the served. The religiousness >f true 
consecration is evidenced in the Biblical 
patriarchs who marked the path of their 
religious pilgrimage with the occasional 
erection of altars. We find it exemplified 
in the benign career of a John Howard, 
who, wherever he pitched a tent, upraised 
an altar, or of a Florence Nightingale, who 
regarded her historic achievement as con- 
summated in and through the constant 
presence to her of the Deity. To live the 
life of the consecrated is to have the con- 
sciousness of the partnership of man with 
God through which God’s plans are 
realized. This conviction was fundamental 
to the marvelous ‘activity of the nurse of 
the Crimean War, who .called herself a 
fellow-worker with the Divine Power. 
This was her highest inspiration. This 
religious sense of consecration gives dignity 
to one’s life by deepening it and broaden- 
ing it into a vital relation to things uni- 
versal. It is one’s recognition of subordi- 
nation and yet essential importance to the 
welfare of the whole of which he is part. 
It thus keeps every creature from the dis- 
couragement and doom of unimportance 
and conduces to the profoundest and purest 
joy of which the human heart is capable. 
It is easy to find those who ridicule and 
pity such as give themselves in unselfish 
consecration to the uplift of as much of 
the world as can be brought within the 
radius of their influence. They are pitied 
as poor souls who are peculiar or eccentric. 
They remind one of the danghter of a man 
of my acquaintance who is in comfortable 
circumstances who cannot comprehend why 
his daughter should insist upon teaching 
when she is not under the necessity of self- 
support. In the coarseness of his nature, 
that regards material things and animal 
comforts as alone of worth, he is incom- 
petent to comprehend that the requirement 
of his child’s life demands something more 
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than food and clothes. With a‘superiority 
to her father her soul craves the complete- 
ness which comes from the consecration of 
self by way of usefulness to things un- 
selfish. The people who pity lives of the 
consecrated whom they call peculiar them- 
selves need to be pitied. 

The ‘possibilities of the consecrated are 
unlimited. They represent human potency 
raised to a power Divine. No work or 
effort whose roots are nourished in a soil 
other than that of self-consecration can 
ever attain to the sublimer proportions of 
man’s achievement. The finest products of 
the hurhan spirit in every direction of its 
distinction have been plated and nurtured 
by the spirit of consecration. It is a spirit 
of patience, of persistent endurance, of 
forgetfulness of self in mindfulness of the 
joyous benefit of others. It is an enlarge- 
ment of mother love, the holiest thing this 
side of heaven, that finds itself in unselfish 
service of others, that tastes its deepest 
delight in its delight of others. This spirit 
of consecration would transform the world 
by supplanting conflict and competition with 
cooperation. It would make heaven more 
certain by removing it from a theological 
future to an earthly present. Heaven has 
been said to be a condition of mind. The 
great English poet declared it to lie about 
us in our infancy. If we only had more 
whose lives are lived under the consecra- 
tion of unselfish service heaven would be 
translated from a mental to a material con- 
dition and would in time come to attend 
the footsteps of every child of God not 
only in infancy but throughout their lives. 


— 
- a 


ATHEISM, A TERRIBLE PROFES- 
SION. 





ATHEISM is the most terrible of all pro- 
fessions; if we could believe a man to be in 
this state, not in his speculations, but also 
in his feelings, we should regard him with 
the most sorrowful wonder; if such a man 
there is, his spirit dwells in darkness; 
futurity is to him an eternal grave, an 
eternal sleep, an eternal night; to him the 
universe is a dead and dumb conglomera- 
tion of forms without souls, and of sounds 
without import. The sun is day after day 
in the heavens, the stars night after night 
in the sky; but to him day unto day uttereth 
no speech, night unto night showeth no 
knowledge. Flowers bloom and fade, but 
he sees no meaning in the change; ocean 
tolls its mighty waves .with the heavens 

ending over it in glory; he hears no voice 
of almighty power with which “deep 
calleth unto deep.” The year revives; 
spring clothes the fields with green; the 
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genial sun melts the snow from the valleys; 
verdure covers the earth, and joy sweetens 
the heart of all that lives. Autumn comes, 
painting the leaves with various hues; 
gentle airs begin to murmur in the woods, 
that sound sweetly on the ear, with a 
thoughtful and solemn music. Winter 
enters last; the sky darkens, the wind is 
chilled, the beasts of the field all come for 
shelter to the abodes of man; the tempest 
gathers itself, beats the mount, and rolls 
down its deluge into the valleys; inmates 
dwell safely in the home, and comfort 
glows apace on the hearth. Amidst all 
these affecting phenomena, the atheist 
acknowledges no God, and thanks no 
Father. 

Amid the affairs of nations constituting 
the drama of destiny and time, in all their 
mysterious succession of causes and of 
consequences, the atheist discerns no sov- 
ereign intellect, no guiding Providence; 
this would surely be appalling if we were 
not fully persuaded that all such philosophy 
must meet its denial and its counteraction 
in the living experience of the human soul. 
Such atheism makes a man acknowledge 
no rule but that of expediency, no standard 
but that of selfishness, no God but that of 
materialism. 


_— 
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¢}* E of the gravest defects and menaces 
to the schools of to-day is the poorly 


prepared teacher. The material equip- 
ment of the school may be of the best, the 
course of study may be ever so excellent, 
the supervision may be faultless and the 
public sentiment awake and loyal; but if 
there is a poor teacher in a given room the 
work in that room will be largely a failure. 
The teacher is the vital point of contact 
with the child for all of the above excel- 
lences. If the teacher is a good one, well 
endowed and well trained, the electric wave 
passes dynamically and noiselessly along 
and the desired results are accomplished. 
If the teacher is a poor one there are snap- 
ping sparks of resistance and the individual 
pupil, the teacher and all in the room are 
in danger. There is no part of the super- 
intendent’s or the school committee’s work 
which is more important than that of select- 
ing the teachers. The universal testimony 
of the agencies is that there are multitudes 
of positions open and plenty of teachers 
who would like to fill them; but of qualified 
teachers there is a great dearth. 

It would seem that a_ considerable 
measure of reform of this in every way 
undesirable condition of things might be 
effected in our normal schools. The 
lengthening of the course and the elevation 
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of the standards would naturally relieve the 
situation in two ways. First, a smaller 
number of girls would enter the normal 
schools and those who did would be more 
likely to be the ones who have felt a special 
call to teach and who are looking forward 
to the calling as a life’s work. As condi- 
tions are at present the normal school 
course is alluring to many estimable young 
ladies who have no special fitness for the 
profession and who intend to enter it only 
as a make-shift to get a living for a brief 
interval until they get homes of their own. 
To make the course longer, harder and 
more expensive would cut out a consider- 
able portion of this undesirable element. 
Secondly, those who did graduate would 
have a more adequate training. The tend- 
ency of this lessening of the supply and im- 
provement in the quality of the teachers 
would be directly in the interest of better 
salaries. The salary question is largely one 
of supply and demand. The people are 
willing to pay for good teachers. But it is 
now so easy to get at a low price an 
article which claims to be genuine, but 
which ultimately proves unsatisfactory, that 
the whole matter has been put on a sort of 
“bargain counter” basis to the serious 
detriment to the sacred cause of education. 
In some way there should be a careful ad- 
justment of the laws of supply and demand 
in the teacher market. We believe that 
this adjustment can be effected by the 
normal schools which so largely furnish the 
supply; and that until it is done we shall 
have a good deal of poor teaching and con- 
sequently unsatisfactory public schools— 


Education. 
—$—<—$< 


PERSONALITY. 


HAT is it that makes the wide differ- 
ence between one person and an- 
other? It is strange to think how near two 
persons may be in the physical sense while 
they are still worlds apart where spiritual 
contact is concerned. A trolley car or a 
railroad train may casually associate in the 


same seat a good man and a desperate’ 


character; just and unjust, sinner and saint 
must show the same tickets. This man has 
millions, and his neighbor has little more 
than his shabby clothes; this upright citizen 
is wanted on a score of boards and com- 
mittees, and his vis-a-vis across the aisle 
is not even wanted at home by the wife of 
his bosom. One man has influence, and 
what he says makes a profound impression. 
Men take their cue by the light on darkness 
in his face. They come running before he 
calls, to anticipate his wishes. He presses 
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a button, as it were, and something drops 
with a portentous noise a thousand miles 
away; he can send a seismic shock with his 
own ringfinger, through the whole world of 
business, and you can fairly see a Wall 
street skyscraper quiver to its foundations 
when he gives an order in his quiet, even 
voice. Matters of lasting consequence are 
referred to this man; business of impor- 
tance awaits hat in hand the moment he 
can find, amid constant pressure, to give 
his attention to it. 

Another man may shout with all his 
might, like a campaign orator, and it makes 
no difference. He is not heard for his 
much speaking. Others will take a cir- 
cuitous route around the block to avoid a 
meeting with him, in the fear that they 
will be buttonholed for a flood of talk that 
will waste the valuable hours of sunlight. 
The six-months Arctic day is the need of 
these Marathon talkers. They have fine 
ideas and glowing purposes, but they would 
rather tell you about them than go to work 
to carry them into effect. It rarely occurs 
to the day-dreamer that he might do much 
to bring his own dream true; he thinks of 
it as something that is to be brought true 
for him, without his lifting a finger for his 
own part. 

To a man who has sense enough to feel 
humiliated, it is a sad thing when his 
comings and goings make no difference to 
the world of quick and nervous enterprise, 
of prompt and firm decision; when it is 
recognized that the virtue has gone out of 
him, and that if he ever was a man of force 
and pith and moment, he is no longer force- 
ful, pithy or momentous. And some men, 
from the beginning, have never really lived 
one vital moment, much less known “ one 
crowded hour of glorious life.” They have 
been content to slide to and fro in a groove 
like a monotonous piston-rod—but without 
the polished surface or the sure return. 
They may have been very useful in their 
appointed places, and they certainly are not 
to be ridiculed if they have been found 
faithful, any more than one would make 
fun of machinery for achieving its set past. 
Yet the fact remains that a man is one 
thing and a soulless machine is another, 
and a man must strive as hard as ever he 
can to establish that difference. If he finds 
that he hasn’t a soul, it is his business to 
acquire one. When Benjamin Jowett was 
master of Balliol, two undergraduates came 
to him one night and soberly announced 
that they had made the discovery that there 
is no God. “Gentlemen,” said Jowett, no 
doubt with equal impressiveness, “ you 
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must find a God before to-morrow morning 
or be expelled from this university.” 

A storekeeper has a row of boxes on his 
shelves and numberless bottles. One box 
or bottle is ever so much like another, till 
the man behind the counter makes a differ- 
ence by filling one vessel with soap or 
ipecac and another with paste diamonds. 
Here is a big canvas in a gallery, with a 
pretentious “battlepiece” painted upon it. 
It takes up lots of room; it seems to be 
electioneering for attention from afar. 
Beside it is a picture of trees enringing a 
pool: and Corot made the latter picture. 
This second picture is a little, shrinking, 
sensitive thing compared with its big, 
shouldering, assertive rival. Both are 
painted on canvas, both are framed in gold 
—a few tubes of paint “mixed with 
brains” have wrought the whole of the 
immense visible difference—the immensity 
being entirely on the side of the little 
picture. The battle-scene, for all its “ pomp 
and circumstance,” is nearly worthless in 
comparison with what cuddles in its lee. 

Schubert writes a little song, “ Death and 
the Maiden”—a very few notes and a 
simple harmony. “The world will not 
willingly permit that song to die.” An- 
other man produces his magnum opus, a 
symphony that it takes an hour to perform 
—and who cares, a few years afterward? 
Lincoln writes twenty lines on a certain 
great occasion, and a silver-tongued orator 
makes an hour’s speech—the twenty lines 
are immortal, the hour’s oration goes the 
way of the grass of the field, and is “one 
with Nineveh and Tyre” almost ere it is 
delivered. 

There is just that difference in persons. 
Two people may look appallingly alike and 
be unspeakably different. One is morning 
light, the other nocturnal darkness to those 
near them. One is the synonym for all that 
is happy and sympathetic and responsive; 
the other is the’ very doldrums of stagna- 
tion and depression. It is far better to be 
irritated by a person whose mind is active 
than bored to death by one who is stupid 
and dull. And yet, let it not be forgotten 
that the world is more deeply indebted to 
dullness than the author of the “ Dunciad” 
was willing to acknowledge. It is a bless- 
ing that all people are not clever. “She 
knows but matters of the house, and he— 
he knows a thousand things.” It sounds as 
though she would be a far pleasanter 
acquaintance. There is no one quite so 
Wearisome as the man who knows every- 
thing —Public Ledger. 


“ THEREFORE LET US BE NOBLE.” 
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“ MENDI” he said, “ Mendi, we were go- 
ing to Delphi. We have lost time by the 
way.” 

His purpose seemed to give him chase. 
He hastened as if under a goad. How less 
than a man was he become! How he had 
dreamed so long and Hellas trembling on 
the verge! What though he was cut off 
and apart from all the fighting. Hellas! 
Hellas! still was all his thought and all his 
sorrow. And would he have made Mendi 
an outlaw with himself, destroying every 
chance for the child? Mendi must have a 
country, a father—his own father. Mendi 
at least must be a Hellene. There was no 
other way. To get Mendi that father was 
the one straight manly deed left for Aris- 
todemos. . And over this he was dallying 
like a woman! In such high mood he sped 
toward Delphi, to give up his last sweet 
hold of life. Beyond Delphi he did not 
think. 

No loitering now—only haste, haste! 

This was not renunciation. Renuncia- 
tion would have seemed a strange foolish- 
ness to him. It was no question of right 
or wrong. He did not think of it so. He 
had a half-conscious reasoning about it 
which sounds strange to modern ears, but 
which to his Hellenic mind was simple and 
inevitable. 

“Life is sad,” he said, “and to-morrow 
we die. Therefore, let us be noble!” This 
was the strange “therefore” that came to 
the mind of every noble Greek. 

A strange sequence indeed. But the 
minds that thought those beautiful forms 
out of the marble, that drew a veil of lovely 
mystic wonder over their hills and valleys, 
and ennobled even the simple wayside flow- 
ers—likewise thought nobly upon life. The 
beauty that they loved in outward things 
they loved also in things within. As they 
loved a beautiful temple, a swift-stepping 
youth, even so they loved a just law, a log- 
ical system of thought, a high deed—loved 
them with a curious intensity. It was not 
the moral side of goodness that appealed 
to them but its sheer beauty, its harmonious 
fitness. 

“Let us be noble,” they said lovingly, 
doggedly. 

It was in religion that they went astray. 
Their gods were but so many enigmas, 
There was no real goodness in the heavens, 
no real kindness in the powers that ruled. 

“But if the universe is confused and 
ugly, then all the more,” cried the intrepid 
Greeks, “let us be noble!” Even in such 
brave fashion did they fling back at’ their 
puzzling gods.—From “The Coward of 
Thermopyle.” 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 





a civilization becomes more complex, 
competition more severe and the call 
for experts more insistent, we are discover- 
ing that there is a demand for schools 
furnishing such training as will enable their 
raduates to come to their work with the 
east loss of time and with the greatest 
possible proficiency. The call for technical 
schools grows more imperative each year. 
The time is at hand when this matter 
should receive intelligent attention. 

We have been often told, in ardent 
erges that the most of the brainy people 

ad their birth in farm homes. No one 
seems willing to contest this claim. If such 
has been our history, it is doubtless true 
that our future is to be influenced by simi- 
lar conditions. As far as we can see, we 
must depend upon the country boys and 
girls for our leaders in the professions, our 
captains of industry, statesmen and found- 
ers of new enterpirses. 

The men who fill these positions to-day 
passed their boyhood in the open and out 
in the clear. They were in contact with 
mature and met and triumphed over emer- 
gencies. They traveled much afoot and not 
a little alone. They knew the big world 
about them and the little world within 
them. They were individuals—resolute, 
capable, vigorous and anxious for the 
battle. 

It has been noticed, however, that chil- 
dren living in the country sections at the 
present are not as willing to accept primi- 
tive conditions, while attending the academy 
and college, as were their ancestors. The 
result is that fewer young pegple from 
farm homes are taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the higher institu- 
tions of learning than in the earlier days. 
While this is unfortunate and unworthy, 
still, if it is true, the State would better 
make an effort to bring school privileges to 
these boys and girls. 

The “Walking Schools” of Norway.— 
There are three systems of schools in 
vogue in Europe which it may he well for 
our people to consider. The first is known 
as the “ Walking School” of Norway. A 
man of broad scholarship, great aptness as 
a teacher and particular fitness to win "the 
sympathy of parents and the good will of 
the children; goes to a small community, 
secures the largest room in the hamlet and 
establishes a schooi for the older boys and 
gg of this and adjoining neighborhoods. 

e remains in this place several weeks, 
assigning and hearing lessons, designating 
books that must be read and outlining work 
for future study. He then passes on to 
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another village, some of the older and more 
enterprising students accompanying him. 

The teacher is selected and paid by the 
government and furnishes the general ma- 
terial he carries with him from school to 
school. The community provides the room 
and the pupils furnish books recommended 
by the teacher. 

The “ Folk High School” of Denmark.— 
In Denmark, the government maintains 
what is called a “ Folk High School.” This 
school is in charge of teachers specially 
trained to give instruction in the subjects 
taught. The course includes the Danish 
language, history and literature, commercial 
arithmetic and topics outlined for future 
study ; but the special feature of the school 
is the giving of detailed and scientific in- 
struction in the industry in which the people 
are engaged in the community in which the 
school is established. If it is orcharding, 


then the pupils have an opportunity to study - 


under expert instructors, location, soil, 
drainage, nursery planting and cultivation, 
selection of stock, replanting the same, care 
of trees, protection from insects, harvest- 
ing and marketing, in fact, all the processes 
incident to fruit growing. 

It is well known that, a half century ago, 
Denmark was one of the poorest countries 
in Europe. To-day, it is one of the 
wealthiest nations in the world and this 
change is largely due to the work done in 
these schools. 

The “Continuation Schools” of Ger- 
many.—The “Continuation Schools” of 
Germany are maintained by the government 
for the purpose of aiding young people to 
continue, dering the hours they are not at 
work, the studies they pursued in the day 
schools, or to take those studies which will 
aid them in their work. These schools are 
taught by specially trained teachers and the 
scientific and practical phrases of the sub- 
ject are fully presented and_ illustrated. 
The financial value of these schools, to the 
nation, cannot be expressed in figures. 
They have assisted in giving Germany the 
best trained working class in the world. It 
is the best financial investment Germany 
has made in the past one hundred years. 

Training Courses for Teachers in Rural 
Schools.—A large proportion of the teach- 
ers who take full courses in normal schools 
find employment in villages and_ cities. 
These communities can pay higher salaries 
and, therefore, will secure the services 0 
those who have been specially trained. 
The State has thus far done but little for 
the teachers who are to continue in the 
rural schools. The time has arrived when 
we must consider the feasibility of estab- 
lishing, in certain secondary schools, such 
training courses as will permit these 
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persons to fit themselves for their life work. 
If the right kind of training is provided 
for rural teachers and fair salaries are 
assured, then they will have charge of the 
same schools for a longer period than at 
present. 

If a course were maintained for one year, 
one-half the time being devoted to a thor- 
ough review of the common school 
branches, the remaining half to an intro- 
duction to history, literature and nature 
study, a study of methods and model and 
training work, under such circumstances as 
would enable the students to study the 
problems of the rural school, we might 
expect better results in the rural schools. 
The model work should be done in schools 
closely resembling those in rural communi- 
ties, as to rooms, apparatus, supplies and 
pupils. This work has been inaugurated 
in, at least, one State and gives promise 
of excellent results. 

For these schools to be of service, they 
must be in charge of instructors who are 
familiar with the conditions existing in 
rural communities. The professional work 
must have reference to the schools in those 
portions of the State where, at present, the 
teachers must prepare their own courses 
of study, classify their pupils and do what- 
ever is done in the way of grading the 
schools —W. W. Stetson, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Maine. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES AT COST. 





N most cases the meals are served entirely 
by private individuals or societies, but 
the schools often furnish the gas and equip- 
ment. After eight years of this sort of 
experimentation Chicago took a_forward 
step, and, in the fall of 1910, its Board of 
Education appropriated $1200 to start one- 
cent lunches in six schools in the poorer 
parts of the city. The lunch consists of a 
nourishing soup with bread, or of a sand- 
wich, a bowl of milk, and a small piece of 
candy. All the cooking utensils are made 
in the manual training school, and the 
dishes are prepared by the cooking teachers 
and pupils. In this way the lunches are 
made self-supporting, says May J. Mayer, 
in the Review of Reviews. . 
In Philadelphia, where the movement 1s 
still a private enterprise, luncheons vary- 
ing in cost from 1 to 3 cents, are served in 
ten schools. The menus are planned by an 
expert dietitian, and 1 cent buys at least 
100 calories of food value. In Boston there 
are now 12 schools serving 1 and 2 cent 
lunches, and the price, by extreme care and 
economy on the part of the management, 
18 made to cover the cost of the food. In 
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a dozen or more other cities school meals 
are now proving their value; and in at 
least 13 cities, according to a recent report, 
the matter of school lunches is being con- 
sidered, in many cases by the Boards of 
Education. 

Our own experiment, in New York, was 
started in November, 1908, in Public School 
No. 51, on 44th street, near Tenth avenue; 
and in the following March luncheons were 
opened in School No. 21, on Mott street. 
The equipment—stove, table, water and 
fire—is furnished by the Board of Educa~ 
tion. The administrative work and all 
deficit are supplied by the School Lunch 
Committee of the Public Education Asso< 
ciation, an unofficial body of volunteers, 

Their aim is to furnish the wunder- 
nourished children of our elementary 
schools with a hot lunch that shall contain 
one third of the child’s daily required food, 
and to make the price of this lunch (3 
cents) cover the cost of meals and cooking. 
The lunch consists of two thick slices of 
bread with a bowl of nourishing soup, and 
children who have eaten the regular meal 
may supplement it from a table of “ penny 
extras” consisting of apples, cake, prunes, 
gingerbread, etc. The serving and clean- 
ing up are done by pupils who receive a 
meal in exchange for their work. 

Up to the present time there has been 
a gradually decreasing financial deficit, and 
enough has been done to demonstrate that 
when more children take the lunch, as is 
bound to occur, the receipts will cover the 
cost of the food. At present nearly 300 
children are served with these nutritious 
ew daily in the Mott street school 
alone. 





RELATION OF SUPERVISOR TO 
TEACHER. 


| i seems to me that the relation of the 
supervisor to the grade teacher ought 
to bear a strong analogy to that of the 
teacher to her own pupils—presupposing, of 
course, that the latter is ideal. ‘ 
We know that very few pupils are up to 


grade in all subjects. A child may be un- 
usually weak in mathematics and at the 
same time more than proficient in all his 
other studies. It is not for us to decide 
that his case is hopeless, but after thought- 
ful effort conclude that we have failed to 
get in sympathy with him in this particular 
line of his work, and let the next teacher 
work out the problem. From experience 
we know that results little short of miracles 
have been brought to pass. It was not 
what the child did not know, but what we 
had failed to get at, either through lack of 
tact or sympathy. 
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Now put the teacher in the child’s place 
with reference to the supervisor. 

Not every teacher can hope to be expert 
in every branch she teaches, although in 
this day and age, a certain degree of per- 
fection is supposed to be reached in every 
subject on her program. The most prac- 
tical teacher of a few years ago, who spent 
her time on the three R’s is now develop- 
ing chromatic scales and “ subdominant 
chords,” talking of “ warm and cold colors ” 
and the “ atmosphere of certain landscapes.” 
She teaches—outside the common branches 
—drawing, music, sewing, writing and 
manual arts, regardless of the fact that she 
is fitted by nature for but one, or possibly 
none of these cultural branches. Her rela- 
tion to the supervisor is the same as that of 
the pupil to his teacher. She is to be 
taught, helped, guided and directed; she is 
to receive extra attention by way of illus- 
trative lessons, the most generous and 
charitable criticism and the greatest amount 
of commendation for the good work done. 

The bright pupil is often left to his own 
resources, called upon less often in recita- 
tion, given more latitude in methods of 
procedure, and held less strictly to cut and 
dried “forms.” We may recognize in this 
pupil the promise of future power and, 
allowing for difference in years, be con- 
Scious of a mental caliber that places him in 
the position of a supervisor. You may 
teach thogoughly the different positions of 
the ellipse and talk about the rules govern- 
ing the perspective of rectangular objects; 
your bright boy will be the only one who 
novices that the barrel heads of “ Pillsbury’s 
Best” are out of drawing and that most of 
the advertising signs of trunks, breakfast 
food boxes, etc., are incorrect. You will 
have to call attention of the class to the 
fact that a certain master’s Madonna pic- 
ture has four horizons; your bright pupil 
will have noticed ‘this and have original 
ideas of his own as to the state of a man’s 
mind who sees more than one. 

Now let the talented teacher have this 
same position. Let her be called upon less 
often, given more latitude in methods of 
procedure and held less strictly to forms. 
A supervisor may smile at this and predict 
results like those brought about by Emmy 
Low, who, when left to herself, “ ceased 


‘ copying digits and gave her attention to the 


boy across the aisle.” Such results are not 
likely to happen, for this teacher, conscious 
of her own power and her supervisor’s 
confidence in her ability, will accomplish 
anything expected of her. She can’t afford 
to disappoint and the joy of her work is in 
the doing. : 

A word about the freedom of method. It 
has been my pleasure to work with super- 
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visors who allow this freedom. I heard 
one give her estimate of an eighth grade 
teacher’s work. It amounted to this: The 
teacher had employed a certain color 
scheme characteristic of the graduates of a 
certain art school. While the supervisor 
did not approve of this particular scheme, 
she recognized its origin and appreciated 
the good results following the proper hand- 
ling of the same. What if the aim of that 
month’s work were entirely pushed aside. 
The big point is mental discipline and cul- 
ture and who of us is wise enough to point 
out any straight and narrow way leading 
to such goals? 

There are two classes of people: To one 
the thing done by another suggests the do- 
ing of something like it. To the other it is 
a challenge provoking opposition. How 
often we as teachers find that we are plac- 
ing our pupils in the second class by calling 
attention to mistakes and errors where com- 
ment upon the good points will show up the 
poor by mere mention. 

Does not this same relation exist between 
supervisor and teachers? Isn’t the charit- 
able supervisor the one who from actual 
experience knows what the grade teacher’s 
problems are; that line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept often fails to make any 
showing; that in the multiplicity of a day’s, 
a week’s or a month’s work, something is 
sure to be slighted? 

From the foregoing it would seem as 
though undue emphasis were put upon the 
supervision of the special subjects, forget- 
ting the work of the principal, the primary 
and grammar grade supervisors and the 
superintendent. This was not intentional 
and yet you may question any teacher as to 
her supervisors and she will name only the 
special teachers or at least she will mention 
them first. Why is this? These special 
subjects rise first in our minds by reason 
of their seeming importance. How do they 
gain such importance? By the course of 
study planned; by the relative high stan- 
dards that even ordinary teachers are ex- 
pected to reach. 

Certain qualifications are necessary in the 
common branches. A teacher knows her 
subjects and knows that she is able to teach 
them. But a short course in drawing, 2 
few lessons or methods in music, writing, 
sewing and manual training are not going 
to give her the confidence of a sure footing. 
Teachers feel that the small amount of 
emphasis put upon the qualifications for 
teaching special subjects is out of propor- 
tion to the standards, the help and the criti- 
cism of those in charge; that, as their visits 
are few, the possibility of false estimates 
is great. If there is any one point of the 
work that is receiving the special attention 
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of the visiting supervisor, it often happens 
that it is just that one that the teacher has 
treated most lightly in her effort to build up 
some very weak places along some other 
line. 

It seems to me that a solution of this 
problem would be this: Let the supervisors 
have their assistants who are qualified in 
every way to teach these special studies, 
leaving the teacher time to really teach a 
few things and teach them well; giving her 
an opportunity to be an expert—a super- 
visor, if you please, in the things which she 
knows she is master of; making her work 
seem more that of a sympathetic leader 
than of a human spring which wears itself 
out trying to adjust itself to a new situation 
or viewpoint every hour of the day. 

Isn’t the helpful supervisor the one who 
always finds something to commend and is 
so poised on a foundation of truth and sym- 
pathy that even after adverse criticism, 
there is no sting—no feeling of resentment 
—only a fresh determination to be master 
of our work and come up to the standards 
set for us—N. W. Journal of Education. 
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CULTIVATE SENSE OF BEAUTY. 


PrEsIDENT Exiot addressed a large audi- 
ence on “The Training of the Senses and 
the Artistic Spirit.” After stating that 
the cultivation of the senses was often 
sadly neglected, he said: 

“Tt is better to draw well than to spell 
well, for drawing is more useful, and, if a 
man had his choice of either, he should 
without a moment’s hesitation choose 
drawing, for drawing affords opportunities 
which develop the hand and the eye.” 

“The study of drawing, of water colors 
and of modelling should not be regarded 
as a fad or as superficial. In our educa- 
tion they are more valuable than nine- 
tenths of the work done in our public 
schools. Through the senses we obtain the 
power of observation and expression.” — 

He next considered “the artistic spirit 
in work,” pointing out that “the artist 
tries to realize in his work the conception 
of some ideal—tries to realize the image 
his brain sees. He is always struggling 
after an ideal he never reaches. And as 
this ideal is constantly changing so his 
work is constantly changing. 

“The artistic spirit makes a man zealous 
in his work; it makes him wish to do the 
utmost without regard to work. The artis- 
tic spirit means that condition in which 
there exists a fine cultivation of our 
senses. And the doctrine is not an abstract 
one. It is practical and utilitarian. It 
meets the main objects of education—of 
human existence. 
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“The sense of beauty needs to be culti- 
vated more than any other in the Amer- 
ican people. The sense of beauty; the 
cultivating of it and making refinement a 
leading motive in life is infinitely joyful 
and joy giving.” 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM-* 
BY MRS. J. A. HELMREICH. 


Othe Batavia System and yet not the 

Batavia System is the subject with 
which I shall deal this morning. The goal, 
the child’s complete individual development, 
is however the same by either route. 

Our primary duty as teachers is to solve 
each of these child-problems, not with 
paper as a text-book, not on paper of a 
thesis, but in the broader, nobler, more 
complete lives which we can enable and 
inspire these children to live. We must 
aim to develop sound mental and bodily 
health, habits of cleanliness in body 
and mind, truthfulness in word and deed, 
modest self-reliance, self-control, a work- 
ing knowledge of the various subjects of 
instruction, and expansive openness of 
mind and heart. In class each child re- 
ceives the same amount of instruction, but 
the ability to use this instruction varies 
greatly with the child. The working knowl- 
edge must be developed in some pupils by 
individual instruction and so instilled into 
them that it will become habitual. Let us 
remember that there are many little David 
Copperfields and that we cannot afford to 
misunderstand them. Dr. Thwing says 
that, “ The primary object of education is 
to call out thought, to strengthen the mind 
and to give it versatile power.” 

To teach a boy to be good is a fine thing: 
to fit him to choose to be good is a finer. 
The criminal who has a guard over him de- 
serves no credit for good behavior, it is the 
man who is free to go where he pleases 
and do such things that he pleases, who de- 
serves the respect of his fellowmen if he, 
at all times, chooses the right. 

When we can see each one of these ca- 
pacities for action and reaction on environ- 
ment developing, then and only then can we 
feel that our method is the true method of 
teaching a child to become a respected citi- 
zen of this the greatest of all nations. 

In Batavia, New York, a town of perhaps 
10,000 inhabitants, half-way between 
Rochester & Buffalo, John Kennedy, Supt. 
of Public Schools, came before the School 
Board in 1898 and proposed a remedy for 


*Read before the Pittsburgh Principals’ 
Association by J. A. Helmreich, Supervisor of 
Tutorial Department Edgewood Park Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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conditions existing in a second grade in 
the Ross Street Building. This grade con- 
tained too many scholars for its teacher to 
handle. 

I give you Supt. Kennedy’s exact words. 
“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Kennedy, “the so- 
lution which I have to offer you for this 
over-crowded room is exceedingly simple, 
but it is perfectly adequate, as I know three 
minutes’ consideration will show you. I 
propose then, instead of trying to build or 
hire or otherwise obtain extra space, that 
we at once put an extra teacher into that 
room, not to hear classes, but to give per- 
sonal, individual instruction to the pupils 
who are falling behind. This will not only 
provide for the excess of pupils, but it will, 
at the same time, bring up the grade of 
scholarship, and, most of all, it will meet 
the greatest need in the present systen of 
massing and classing.” 

The President of the Board, after some 
discussion, said: “There is Miss 5 
one of the finest teachers in the country 
(I’m afraid there has been a little cam- 
paigning going on among the school people 
of Batavia just previous to this meeting 
and that the “system” was not such a sur- 
prise as it may seem to have been), we 
could put her in the same room with 
another teacher at a separate desk, where 
she could attend to the backward or delin- 
quent pupil, and thus he would not fall out 
of line.” The experiment was immediately 
tried with instant success. The work has 
_been changed and modified according to re- 
quirements since then, and the rule in 
working order in the Batavia schools this 
year is: For each room with more than 
fifty scholars, two teachers; for less than 
fifty, one teacher, but in both cases individ- 
ual instruction is carried on. In the 
former, each teacher has a desk of her 
own, and while one is at all times occupied 
with the recitation of one class, the other 
teacher is at her desk giving individual 
help to any one in the other division who, 
through absence, natural timidity, or dull- 
ness has fallen behind his class. In the 
latter, the one teacher conducts recitations 
and, during study period, calls to her desk 
any who may need help. The following 
rules have been formulated for practical 
use. (1) The children must be sought by 
the teacher. (2) The most backward child 
must be taught first, and his teaching con- 
tinued day after day, until he can stand 
with the others. (3) The teacher must 
place herself in perfect sympathy with the 
child. (4) An atmosphere of cheerful, 
confident work must be created in the 
school room. (5) There must be never- 
failing patience. 

Now, having given you the “ Batavia 
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System,” I will aim to show you our 
method which we feel is bringing, in our 
district, better results than the system now 
in use in many of the New York Schools. 
Instead of putting an extra teacher into a 
room already crowded, we opened a room 
which we call the “ Tutorial Department.” 
To this department are sent, during the dif- 
ferent periods of the day, those pupils from 
the several grades who, from any cause, 
need coaching. Here it is quiet and restful, 
no recitations in progress which might dis- 
tract the child’s attention. The teacher 
can give him her individual attention and 
while she is studying his case and endeav- 
oring to find how and where this individ- 
ual child needs attention, he is becoming 
freer and more self-reliant. Of course, the 
first point to be gained is to get the child’s 
confidence, next, a desire to do for himself, 
Never, under any circumstance should we 
do for him what he can do for himself. 
Allow him to even discover some of the 
new things. How anxious he is to work 
when he finds that he can unravel some 
mysteries that had before been such stumb- 
ling-blocks to him. Get him to enjoy his 
work. We can all do best what we like 
best to do. It gives me great satisfaction 
to hear a pupil say with real enthusiasm: 
“Oh, I just love such-and-such a study 
and I used fairly to despise it.” It shows 
that he is getting into the spirit of the 
work and, when you have taught him to 
enjoy what he once had to struggle so hard 
with, you can give him over to his class 
and take another in his place. Pupils soon 
realize that they can do the work assigned; 
and the joy of achievement is a higher 
stimulus than the ease and languor of idle- 
ness. 

If a child is not too far behind his class 
and simply needs some help on how to 
study in order to get the most important 
facts from the printed page, in the shortest 
time possible for him, he is sent to the 
“Tutorial Department” during his study 
period but recites with his class: this to 
continue until we feel that he is able to 
hold his place in his class and also do his 
studying with them. Then, we have the 
pupil who may be “up” in all branches 
except one or two in which he is quite 
deficient; he is sent to the “ Tutorial De- 
partment” for both study and recitation, 
but takes his examinations, which we hold 
bi-monthly, with his class and, if he gets 
through with a good grade showing that 
he understands his work, he is allowed to 
re-enter his class. Then, we have, too, the 
nervous child who needs our most careful 
consideration. I now call to mind a case 
in which the child had never before, on ac- 
count of ill health, been able to attend the 
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Public Schools and whose nerves were in 
such condition that it seemed impossible 
for him to do his work with his class. He 
appeared bright and wide awake in his 
work and yet when called upon to recite in 
class, lost all control over himself and 
could do nothing. He was placed in the 
Fifth Grade and sent to the “ Tutorial De- 
partment” for both study and recitations 
in arithmetic, grammar and geography. 
He was allowed to recite with his class 
every few days until he found himself 
ready to remain with them in geography, 
next he returned to his class in grammar 
but was obliged to remain in the “ Tutorial 
Department ” about three months for arith- 
metic but by the close of the year he was 
one of the best in his class in all branches. 

Then there is another class of pupils 
with which all schools find difficulty and 
they are those who come from other 
schools. This difficulty grows out of the 
different grading or differently planned 
courses of study. The usual plan has been 
to determine such pupil’s place in school by 
the subject in which he has made least ad- 
vancement, consequently it had come to be 
commonly said that the pupil loses a year 
in school every time he moves. Our plan 
is to get as high an average of his work as 
possible and then bring up the deficiencies 
by individual help. We find that this plan 
works well because it brings the pupil at 
once into harmony with his new surround- 
ings, takes away somewhat of the feeling 
of newness, shows him that the school is 
interested in him, and thereby draws from 
him a corresponding interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

While what we have said has had mostly 
to do with the children who are deficient 
for any reason, lack of ability, enforced ab- 
sence, change of schools, or any cause 
which puts him below normal, there is an- 
other phase of our work which we consider 
fully as important. It often happens that 
a class of 35 or 40 pupils will have in it a 
group of Io or I5, sometimes more, who 
are strong, healthy, vigorous, both mentally 
and physically, who have all along been 
the best in their class. The differences be- 
tween these and their classmates, while 
small earlier in the course, in spite of all 
the good management we are capable of, 
have constantly widened. The time has 
come when it is unfair to them to hold 
them back with their less capable com- 
panions. Indeed to hold them back at this 
Stage in their school work is to stunt, to 
dwarf their growing ambition, and to de- 
Stroy their enthusiasm. They are too far 
advanced, too keen, too active, to remain 
in their present class without detriment, 





and to place them in the class ahead with- 
out first having done the intermediate work 
is to cripple them in some of the funda- 
mentals. Our plan is to divide the class 
into two parts, one including those just men- 
tioned and the other those who must take 
the slower pace. This arrangement, of 
course, makes more work for the regular 
teacher than she can do well, to obviate 
which the “Tutorial Department” takes 
part of this extra work. The work for 
these bright pupils is then planned with 
such an increased pace that in three or four 
months they have overtaken the class 
ahead and are then regularly placed in that 
class. 

The fundamental and vital defect in mere 
tutoring is that it fails to give the many- 
sided stimulus supplied by the class, but 
getting at the individual child and teaching 
him from the standpoint of his immediate 
personal needs is what counts. Some 
teaching must be done at close range. He 
takes pride in joining his class with a feel- 
ing that he can now take hold with the grip 
of the strong. It is a great victory and 
helps him in every line of his work. It 
brings health and happiness to noi only 
the child but to the teacher and into the 
home. 

In the “ Tutorial Department” there is 
neither a Babel nor a silence, simply a 
freedom in which the child can reach the 
best that is in him, and where he can think 
better because he is happy in the knowl- 
edge that the teacher is interested in him 
personally and no one there to comment on 
it. Here strong spots are made of the weak 
ones. Let us not forget that some excep- 
tional cases among our master-minds have 
come from this very class who need help 
along some lines. 

You may feel like asking whether the 
children like to come to the “ Tutorial 
Department,” and how the parents feel 
toward it. I can but say in reply to this 
that if you could read and hear the requests 
we receive from both parents and children 
for help from this direction, you would 
have no doubt as to the success of the 
plan. We have even had requests such as 
this: “ My child could stand the highest in 
the class if he could have a little help from 
the ‘Tutorial Department,’ can’t I have 
him sent there for awhile?” This, of 
course, cannot be granted where the punil 
is already making good grades, for the 
time must be given to those who, without 
the help, could not be able to keep up with 
the class. Is the “Tutorial System” a 
success? Let me quote from some of our 
brightest lights on the subject of education: 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University 
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says: “Individual Instruction sounds the 
keynote of Education for the next decade.” 
F. Thisleton Mark, Professor of Pedagogy, 
Birmingham, England, after thorough in- 
vestigation, declares emphatically that 
“These methods will revolutionize the 
schools of England.” 

In a recent issue of the “ Saturday Even- 
ing Post,” we find this editorial: “ The pro- 
posal of the president of Princeton to 
develop ‘ Tutorial’ instruction is one of the 
hopeful signs in American Education.” 
Harvard has for several years been pro- 
gressing along this plan, bringing the tutor 
into direct contact with the pupil: the 
lectures are being not only digested but 
assimilated; the teachers are consulted per- 
sonally; the pupils directed in their course 
of reading; and, with comradely discus- 
sion, a personal tone is given to the work. 

This “ Tutorial System” in the Univer- 
sity is really nothing more or less than our 
system of “Individual Instruction” in the 
primary, grammar and high schools. 


— 
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TREND OF AGE IS UPWARD. 


es an address at a patriotic service in 
Atlantic City Hon. William S. Vare 
said in part: 

“T am impressed as never before with the 
problems that lie before us as a nation. 
It is with no fear of the result that I view 
the future. Mighty forces are at work, in 
and out of the churches, for the betterment 
of man. Millions are being spent by the 
nation, by States and cities. Great for- 
tunes are being donated by their owners and 
men and women of noblest impulses are 
untiring in their zeal to benefit the race, 
to see to it that the children are not handi- 
capped at the start, to assist to rise those 
who are down and to keep the thoughtless 
and ignorant in the proper path. This to 
me is patriotism, the highest form of pa- 
triotism, for it is not only love of our 
country but consideration for the individual 
units that go to make a country. 

“We have been trying to bring about, 
and have to a measurable extent secured, 
a safer and saner Fourth of July, with an 
observance of the day that will appeal with 
.a loftier significance to all true patriots. 
We have made a new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as it were, by resolving that no 
longer must blood sacrifices be made, and 
fear and fire riot in order that we may have 
a national holiday. 

“Tt is an evolution from which valuable 
lessons may be drawn. I am second to 








none in admiration of those mighty men 
who fought and died that a Republic might 
be born; of those, almost unnumbered 
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heroes who risked all they held dear, that 
the Union might be preserved; or of those 
who would be just as ready to answer 
their country’s call today. But all national 
heroes are not of the battlefield. 

“ Asa Christian nation we should rejoice 
at the streams which are flowing from 
thousands of sources to unite in a mighty 
current for the welfare of man. We no 
longer sit helplessly by and lay the results 
of our sins of omission and commission on 
others. We study and determine what is 
the cause and, once having found it, we 
apply a remedy. Physically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually, we are being carried 
onward and upward, whether we will it or 
not. Society demands today a_ higher 
standard in these things and insists that 
they be enforced. The slum must soon 
follow the sweatshop, disease and dirt be 
banished. Homes must be cleaned and 
brightened, misery and privation must be 
reduced to a minimum. Everywhere agen- 
cies are at work for man’s uplift. We are 
determined to make him better by making it 
easier for him to be better.” 


=~ 
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INVENTIONS OF THE NEXT 
TWENTY YEARS. 


BY THOMAS A. EDISON. 








HE next era will mark the most won- 
derful advance in science and inven- 
tion that the world has ever known or 
hoped for. So vast will that advance be 
that we can now have scarcely any con- 
ception of its scope, but already a great 
many of the inventions of the future are 
assured. It is only of those which I re- 
gard as practical certainties that I speak 
here. 

1. Within twenty or thirty years—and it 
will start within the next two or three— 
concrete architecture will take enormous 
strides forward; the art of molding con- 
crete will be reduced to a science of per- 
fection, and, what is equally important, 
of cheapness; there will rise up a large 
number of gifted architects and through 
their efforts cities and towns will spring 
up in this country, beside which Turner’s 
pictures of ancient Rome and the buildings 
of the Columbian Exhibition will appear 
common. But great expense will not at- 
tend this; it will be done so that the poor 
will be able to enjoy houses more beautif 
than the rich now aspire to, and the man 
earning $1.50 a day, with a family to sup- 
port, will be better housed than the man 0 
to-day who is earning $10. 

2. Moving picture machines will be so 
perfected that the characters will not only 
move, but will speak, and all the acces- 
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sories and effects of the stage will be faith- 
fully produced on the living-picture stage. 
This, of course, will not be done as well as 
on the regular stage, but its standard will 
approach very near to that, and the fact 
that such entertainment will be furnished 
for 5 cents will draw vast numbers of the 
working classes. The result will be that 
the masses will have the advantage of the 
moral of good drama, they will find an in- 
expensive and improving way of spending 
the evening, and the death knell of the 
saloon will be sounded. 

3. In perhaps 15 or 20 years—depending 
on the financial conditions of the country 
—the locomotive will pass almost altogether 
out of use, and all our main trunk lines will 
be operated by electricity. 

4. A new fertilizer will spring into exist- 
ence, containing a large percentage of 
nitrogen. This will be drawn from the air 
by electricity, and will be used to increase 
the arability of the land. Even now this 
is done to a large extent in Sweden. 

5. All our water power will be utilized 
by electricity to an extent now almost un- 
thought of and will be used with great ad- 
vantage, both industrially and for railroads. 

6. A successful aerial navigation will be 
established—perhaps for miles—and will 
achieve a sound, practical working basis. 

7. We shall be able to protect ourselves 
against environment by the use of serums 
and things of that sort so that the general 
state of health will improve and the aver- 


‘age span of life will increase by a large 


percentage. The grand fight which is be- 
ing made against tuberculosis and cancer 
will reach a successful culmination, and 
those diseases will be entirely mastered. 

8. A new force in nature, of some sort or 
other, will be discovered by which many 
things not now understood will be ex- 
plained. We unfortunately, have only five 
senses; if we had eight we’d know more. 

9. We shall realize the possibilities of 
our coal supplies better, and will learn how 
to utilize them so that 90 per cent. of the 
efficiency will not be thrown away, as it 1s 
to-day. ~ 

Finally, let it be said, as I stated a few 
days ago in the New York Times, hardly 
any piece of machinery now manufactured 
is more than 10 per cent. perfect. As the 
years go on this will be improved upon 


. tremendously; more automatic machinery 


will be devised, and articles of comfort 
and luxury will be produced in enormous 
numbers at such small cost that all classes 
will be able to enjoy the benefit of them. 

These are some of the inventions which 
the world is awaiting which it is sure of 
seeing realized. Just how they will be 
realized is what the inventors are working 
now to determine. 
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FADDISTS, PEDAGOGISTS AND 
TEACHERS. 


GUREACE judges have declared peda- 
gogy to be as dead as a door-nail. 
There is no doubt that the kind of peda- 
gogy they knew, the only kind they ever 
knew, is no longer queen of the highway. 
Their pedagogy, or rather what they re- 
garded as pedagogy, was a sort of peda- 
gogical lay figure for faddists to display 
their gew-gaws upon. The meretricious 
garb of this pedagogical womanikin made 
many impressionable teachers forget 
their own childhood experiences, and leave 
common sense behind, and become devotees 
of fads. This kind of pedagogy is surely 
dead. It has always been dead. One cer- 
tainly would not put a lay figure in a class 
with living beings. 

Primitive people incline toward fetish 
worship. It is the same in teaching as in 
the world at large. The encouraging thing 
about it is that this sort of worship springs 
from a desire to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with fundamentals. There may be, 
with some, the fear of evil spirits—faddist 
superintendents and _ supervisors, local 
busy-bodies afflicted with reformers’ itch, 
and other ilk—and they equip themselves 
with the rabbit’s foot and other parapher- 
nalia for protecting them from harm. But 
with the great majority fetish worship 
marks the beginning of a sincere endeavor 
to draw near to the fountains of truth. 
There is more hope that a fetish-wor- 
shipper will come to the light than the 
routinist who has worn himself into a 
deep rut. 

If it were not for the faddists we should 
never know the possibilities within the do- 
main of schools and teaching. Routinists 
know only the limitations, and these they 
would confine to ever-narrowing circles, if 
they could. The faddist is like the child 
who strays away from home when left un- 
watched. The routinist is like the horse 
of a treadmill, faithfully going the rounds, 
proud of the product, and never dreaming 
that a steam contrivance would turn out 
ever so much more work in a day. 

Anybody can find limitations. Flesh- 
and-blood loves a comfortable chair by the 
warm fireside. Searching for North Poles 
is not to its liking. It can easily persuade 
itself that even honor and money can be 
found along more pleasant routes. All of 
which does not argue that the child who 
strays away from home should be allowed 
to get lost if he wants to. 

A fad may be an innocent amusement, 
and it may be something that upsets the 
peace of the household. Jig-saw puzzles 
consume the time of people who might be 
more usefully occupied, if they were other 









than they are. Some of us are wasting 
time somewhere. Heaven preserve us only 
from having what other people call our 
fads, making nuisances of us! 

Speeding autos, fishhorn-blowing, clog- 
dancing in a city flat, and teachers nag- 
ging and scolding are disturbers of the 
peace, and nuisances. Fuzzy hats, paper- 
cutting, playing golf, hobble skirts and 
other personal accoutrements and doings— 
call them fads if you will—do not en- 
croach on other people’s rights. There is 
the difference in fads. In school work ap- 
parently innocent amusement needs to be 
judged, of course, by the proportion of the 
time they consume to the good they accom- 
plish. 

Learning how to get good time out of 
life; and being equipped for that special 
art, is very legitimately part of the school’s 
duty. Turning what is supposed to give 
pleasure into a galling grind is a sin in 
school as well as out of it. Thus folk- 
dancing may serve to enrich school life, 
and it may be a wasteful bore. The former 
is an educational asset of considerable 
value. The latter is worse than waste, it is 
a fraud, whether performed as a fad or as 
a duty. 

Some jump from principles to fads, 
others starting from fads work their way 
to principles. When manual training ap- 
peared on the scene we heard much pro- 
testing that there shall be no utilitarian 
consideration. Hand work for the good 
of mental and moral development was the 
slogan. As in the case of “art for art’s 
sake,” a narrow interpretation of the idea 
has caused waste of valuable time and of 
much precious material When a new 
idea is brought forward for the improve- 
ment of school life and teaching, the pre- 
supposition is that common sense will re- 
tain its hold on the rudder. The intention 
is increase of the efficiency of the service, 
but not the displacement of the pilot. 

Pedagogy—the genuine brand—is the 
distilled experience of master teachers. 
The heat of the retort through which it 
is constantly passing is supplied by that 
philosophy which the plain man knows by 
the less terrifying name of commonsense. 
The extract may be too strong for imma- 
ture and unprepared minds. Great care 
- must be taken that the dilution does not de- 
stroy the substance of it. The disrepute 
into which so-called “ pedagogy ” has fallen 
shows simply that there prevails a sad mis- 
understanding of the art theory of educa- 
tion and teaching. With a stronger pro- 
fessional feeling among teachers, with a 
keener sense of the need of expert training 
in the ascendency, pedagogy will surely 
come to its own among us. 
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Neither a derisive intonation of the 
word pedagogy, nor depreciative, remarks 
about it, will do away with the fact that 
the body of professional doctrine meant to 
be included under the term of pedagogy 
ought to be the constant study of teachers, 
Ignorance has a way of trying to appear 
as on a plane with wisdom, by lowering 
that plane to its own level. 

Pedagogic pearls cannot be distinguished 
by many from the tawdry glass imitations 
of them. That is not the fault of the genu- 
ine article. Who is to blame? The jew- 
eler would say that the man who cannot 
tell the difference has no business to pose 
as a jeweler. That is putting it mildly. If 
the teachers knew their business they would 
not be imposed upon to so large an extent 
by peddlers of fake pedagogy.—N. 
School Journal. 





THE CHILD’S RIGHTS. 
BY A. C. SCAMMELL, 


Fok the first days, and perhaps weeks, of 
school the primary room is the Ellis 
island of many a little child. Very close is 
his aloneness to that of the poor emigrant, 
who leaves behind him when he lands three 
thousand very watery miles and all he 
loves. 

But the emigrant from afar finds heart, 
after a little while, by going to work and 
building a bridge of dollars to take him 
back home or to bring his home over to 
him. 

The little emigrant from only a block 
away wants work, too; hard, likeable work, 
and plenty of it, to bridge over the long, 
long hour and a half between him and his 
mother. So, I say, the privilege of work 
is a child’s right, and it is one of his sor- 
rows when his teacher leaves him to idle, or 
worse, to dawdle over an uncompanionable 
task; for, I take it, every task set a child 
should be his close companion, better, his 
twin. Isn’t that the way by which most of 
the hominess of school comes in, and the 
set schoolness of school goes out? 

Lida is left-handed. Then let her stay 
so in peace. Why not? The day on which 
she came into the world nature bade her 
use her left hand wherever her brothers 
and sisters used their right hands. Up to 
now she has obeyed, and has done more, 
and better, work than they. Surely it is 
“up to” nobody to compel her to disobey 
her earliest teacher. Her good left hand 
is all her own; because of its skill, its the 
good right hand of Bible meaning. It is 
justice—isn’t it robbery?—to give its work 
to the other hand, which, at its best, will 
make only blemish, when the child wants 
beauty ? 
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Rocco, that tall Italian in his teens, sits 
waiting for something, he hardly knows 
what, down in the primary room. He would 
rather be waiting up in the top room, along 
with his size. He is a lad of good parts, 
but they are Italian parts, not American 
parts, for he is not yet long away from his 
Italy. Whenever the supervisor, or other 
visitor, comes into the schoolroom, he 
wishes he was back home. It hurts him to 
see the bright little five-year-olds wave and 
wave their hands, while their eyes laugh up 
to him, and say: “ We know, and you don’t, 
you big boy.” 

Now hasn’t he a reserved right not to 
know until after a while? The teacher 
who recognizes this right will reverence it, 
and, in a nice way, she will so befriend 
Rocco that the little ones will come to 
respect his silence, and will cease to wonder 
why he is not called to the front with them 
on days when “company comes.” 

Our sympathy goes out to little Different, 
who doesn’t know his difference, and so 
can’t help it. He has a way all his own, a 
priceless way to him; it was given him at 
his start, and he hasn’t lived long enough to 
tire of it. Let us remember that the child 
is in the slow, careful making just now. 
Let us not dare to interrupt, nor to inter- 
fere much, lest it prove too much, and we 
hinder. 

What matter if he has not the way, since 
he has a way. that leads him safely and 
happily out into the clearing? But, do you 
say: “His individual ways, if let alone, 
may grow into habits which will mark him, 
single him out, and, by and by, will make 
him an off-member of society? Have his 
teachers the right to let him alone during 
his fifth and sixth very formative years?” 

My dear teachers, you have in mind, 
haven’t you, the confirmed drunkard or the 
opium-eater? Did you ever hear of a baby 
growing into a confirmed wayist? Surely, 
no. All the way to full growth he sheds his 
ways oftener than a bird sheds his feathers, 
and takes on new own ways. The less con- 
ventional these ways are, the more strik- 
ingly original is he in the world’s eyes, pro- 


vided the world loves and honors him. So, 


while he’s five, and small, and with us, let’s 
spend more of our ability in helping him to 
grow lovable and honorable, and less on 
trying to reform what nature has formed 
in him. And what though he cannot toe 
the line which his teacher draws for him! 
He can be an orderly along with the rest. 
And what though he does go zigzag in this, 
that, and the other, provided he bumps up 


. against the right conclusions along with 


= other children! Maybe he'll hit them 
rst, 

A right he has, every whit as reasonable 
and as hygieneful as yours or mine, to re- 





sent undue personal familiarity. The few 
kisses and caresses which he has to give 
away are all reserved ones, and mostly for 
mamma. He is willing to take only re- 
served ones, mostly mamma’s, and the rest 
from two or three loves of his own choice. 

Possibly his teacher may be one of these; 
but she will be not for long, if she reci- 
procates in too loverly a way. Presumably 
he judges her as her elders do, loves her 
for what he believes she is; his child faith 
in her places her on a pedestal, not too 
near, and he would rather she would not 
come down to him, excepting on his con- 
fidence days, when, for reasons, he wants 
sympathy, and somebody to share with; 
then she is the one She would better watch 
out, and not mistake signals. 

There comes a day when Georgie and 
Willie demand that the home, the school, 
and the general public shall drop the baby 
appendage, i. e., from their names, and 
shall call them plain George and William. 
Their teacher would better have on her 
seeing glasses when that day begins to 
dawn, if she would not wear a fading halo, 
and grow common in the eyes of a child 
whose pride she has thoughtlessly wounded. 

Just so, Doris decides that she cannot 
grow womanly so long as she stays 
“Dearie” or “ Darling.” Doris demands 
that she be Doris only. 

Surely there’s romance enough left in us 
older teachers to remember: 


“On the carpet here we stand, 
Take your true love by the hand. 
Choose the one that you love best, 
And she shall set your heart to rest.” 


Oh, the bliss of that childish choosing, and 
the brief blessing that followed! 

Suppose we apply “ the one that you love 
best ” to the various things which the child 
most enjoys doing while in the schoolroom, 
and learn how worth our while it is to send 
a thrill by often allowing him his reason- 
able choices. He may teach us that a set 
task is just a task, too often cold and un- 
responsive. 

Educators concede that a child’s emo- 
tional nature should be carefully cultivated. 
How better to do this than to let him have 
his loves about him, where he can voice- 
lessly talk with them while he is doing; 
where they can answer him by bringing 
forth his best to put into his work? Not 
always should child choices be unguided. 
Never should they be at random and reason- 
less. Without question, it is the teacher’s 
duty to turn the child right-about-face 
whenever she sees him with his back to the 
best. To so act upon his heart and his 
intellect that he shall choose to choose the 
best within his reach is her dear privilege. 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 
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REACTION AGAINST ELECTIVE 
SYSTEM. 


BY HENRY A. BEERS, 


Professor of English Literature, Yale University. 


| Rigs religion, politics and the proper 

method of spelling and pronouncing 
the English language, education is a sub- 
ject about which every man has his theory 
and thinks his opinion as good as any 
other man’s. And indeed why should he 
not? For if education—in the large mean- 
ing of the word—is the only means by 
which the human animal is improved, then 
the schoolmaster’s function is the most 
important of any, and every man is vitally 
interested in his proper performance of it. 
In particular the graduate who has sub- 
mitted himself, with all docility, to the 
established processes and is turned out at, 
say, the age of 22, a guaranteed product, 
but profoundly disappointed with the 
result, feels entitled to put the blame on 
his school or his college, and show how the 
thing could have been done better. “ Any 
fool can run a college,” remarked a weary 
preceptor who had just been reading a 
bunch of mutually destructive proposals 
for the reform of American university 
teaching. 


It is more than three quarters of a cen- 
tury since Carlyle published his celebrated 
arraignment of the mechanical spirit of the 


age (“Signs of the Times,” 1829). The 
reliance upon machinery, he complained, 
had invaded all provinces. “Thus, we 
have machines for education, Lancasterian 
machines, Hamiltonian machines, monitors, 
maps, and emblems. Instruction, that 
mysterious communing of wisdom with 
ignorance, is no longer an indefinable ten- 
tative process, requiring a study of indi- 
vidual aptitudes, and a perpetual variation 
of means and methods to attain the same 
end, but a secure, universal, straightfor- 
ward business to be conducted in the gross, 
by proper mechanism, with such intellect 
as comes to hand.” 

Now the apparatus of education has 
been multiplied greatly since Carlyle wrote 
these words. “Lancasterian ” and “Hamil- 
tonian” are terms which probably mean 
little to this generation; but we daily wit- 
ness lisping infancy taken in hand by 

‘ Quincy-Shaw methods, Stroebel methods, 
and German. kindergarten methods and 
what not. Normal schools, teachers’ col- 
leges, and the like abound; and every col- 
lege has its chair of pedagogics. There 
are educators and educationalists who 
“know it all,” from patent erasers to the 
organization of a’ university. Epigram- 
matically, a teacher might be defined as a 
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person who knows something and can get 
some one else to know it; an educationalist 
as one who knows nothing in particular, 
but can teach the teacher how to teach. 

Doubtless this is all as it should be, 
marking a real advance. For, in one as- 
pect, education is a science, a branch of 
psychology, and in another aspect it is an 
art in which there is need of practical 
training. Yet sometimes one sickens of 
the words “methods” and “system”; 
falls back upon Carlyle’s distrust of 
machinery; sympathizes with the hack- 
neyed definition of a college as a fallen log 
in the woods with Mark Hopkins sitting on 
the end of it and the student on the other; 
or comes across, with a chuckle of relief, 
some outbreak of impatient common sense. 
._ “We talked of the education of chil- 
dren, and I asked him what he thought was 
best to teach them first. Johnson—Sir, it 
is no matter what you teach them first, any 
more than what leg you shall put into your 
breeches first. Sir, you may stand disput- 
ing which is best to put in first, but in the 
meantime your breech is bare. Sir, while 
you are considering which of two things 
you should teach your child first, another 
boy has learnt them both.” 

Very likely, unless he were talking for 
victory, the Doctor might have been in- 
duced to admit that there were exceptions 
to his rule—gradations in some studies, a 
certain advantage, e. g., in taking up plane 
geometry before spherical, or beginning 
Latin earlier than Greek. Yet it will not 
do to be overcertain even about this, and 
the sturdy old philosopher’s scorn of the 
pother that is made over such points might 
be justified by concrete illustrations. For 
instance, many colleges where Greek is no 
longer required for admission now have 
elective courses in beginning Greek, “ baby 
Greek,” as the undergraduates disrespect- 
fully call it. To men of an older genera- 
tion this will seem a strange hysteron pro- 
teron, that college juniors should be mem- 
orizing paradigms and commencing Xeno- 
phon five years later than the boys in the 
preparatory schools, having meanwhile ac- 
quired a fair reading knowledge of French 
and German, which were formerly left till 
the third year of the college course. 

Yet is there any reason in the nature of 
things why Greek should be studied earlier 
than French? Certainly not if they are to 
be taken up in the order of their difficulty, 
Italian and Spanish, easy languages, are 
begun in the later college years, and so are 
Gothic, Old Norse and Anglo-Saxon, lan- 
guages no harder than Greek. It is to be’ 
observed that Carlyle speaks of the mech- 
anical spirit of his time treating educa- 
tion as a “secure” business. It is any- 
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thing but that to-day. There are few ques- 
tions about which not only public, but also 
professional opinion, is more unsettled 
than the question of education. What are 
the purposes and ideals of education? 
What ought school children to be taught 
and how? What studies should young men 
in college pursue, and why? Should they 
be the same for all? If not, where should 
liberty of choice begin? Should they be 
encouraged to specialize, and how early 
in the course? Should professional study 
be begun in college? Where is the line to 
be drawn between secondary and higher 
education—between the college and the 
university? Does college education pay? 
etc. 

It is, of course, true now, as always, that 
the field of uncertainty, of experiment, is 
in the academic or liberal department of 
education. In elementary and professional 
education conditions are fixed. All chil- 
dren in primary schools must be taught to 
read, write, and cipher, whatever else they 
may be taught. Methods and details may 
vary indefinitely. They may have object 
lessons and nature study, may learn to sort 
worsteds and count the petals of flowers. 
They may learn to read inductively by 
phonics, beginning with words instead of 
letters, and only gradually arriving at the 
alphabet by a process of analysis. They 
may study “numbers” instead of arith- 
metic and commerce geography, not with 
the grand divisions of the globe, but with 
their own street, ward, county and State, 
gradually broadening their knowledge to 
country and continent—the “natural” 
method. I do not think they learn to spell 
quite so well as their parents did, but as 
we are soon going to have simplified spell- 
ing, that is of little importance. Also, I 
discovered that some of my children in the 
public schools, who were rather old and 
knew a great deal more than I did about 
the counties of Connecticut, thought that 
France was in Africa. But never mind, 
that error will be corrected in time. And, 
in point of fact, a large part of France 
nowadays is in Africa. Yet when all is 
done, the backbone of the primary school 
is still the three Rs. 

Again, in professional schools and 
schools of technology it is obvious what 
the studies must be. The civil engineer 
must have trigonometry and the medical 
student anatomy. Here there are no un- 
certainties except in methods and detail, 
as e. g.,. whether the law students shall 
learn legal principles from text books and 
lectures, or from cases—the Harvard 
system, which for a time disrupted the 
Columbia Law School in the last days of 
Theodore Dwight. 





The purpose, then both of primary and 
of advanced technical or professional in- 
struction, is directly practical. The for- 
mer aims to supply the student with that 
irreducible minimum of knowledge with- 
out which no one can get along at all in 
modern life. The latter aims to train to 
the highest degree of proficiency in par- 
ticular lines of work. 

But the purpose of academic, collegiate 
or liberal schooling is quite other than this. 
It finds its object and point of rest in the 
man himself. It aims to make him more 
of a man, not to fit him for any special 
activities. Whether the result be described 
as discipline, culture or knowledge, the 
studies chosen are designed to develop, 
strengthen, broaden, deepen and refine the 
mind rather than to train it toward a defi- 
nite calling. Put crudely, it seeks to enable 
a man not to make money, but to do with- 
out money. The graduate who has made 
good use of his opportunities has acquired 
knowledge and mental habits which are a 
resource to him in prosperity, and an 
inalienable treasure even in poverty, failure 
and ill-health, They have become a part 
of him. 

Now the studies in the curriculum of 
the old-fashioned American college, nar- 
row and rigid as it was, had a high dis- 
ciplinary or tonic value. Generations of 
strong men were reared upon them, and 
educators are new asking themselves 
whether the rich complex of courses in a 
modern university is producing as good a 
result. We are witnessing a very decided 
reaction against the excesses of the elec- 
tive system and an effort to brace up the 
relaxed intellectual fibre of the present- 
day undergraduate by various devices— 
such as the “group system,” and the 
“major and minor system ”—to limit his 
freedom of choice. Obviously this is no 
place for a discussion of these reforms in 
detail, but a glance at the history of elec- 
tive studies may shed a little light on the 
nature of the problem. 

The elective system of study—if it can 
be called a system—has been on trial .for 
a generation, and we ought to know 
something about its working. President 
Eliot introduced it at Harvard in 1870, 
and other colleges -followed suit, after 
more or less resistance and hesitation, 
some more gradually or partially than 
others, and all with minor variations. 
Usually free choice among courses was 
granted atfirst in the junior and senior 
classes, while the old required curriculum 
was kept intact in the two lower years. 
After a while the elective principle was 
extended down into sophomore, then into 
freshman year, and then, when equivalents 
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were accepted for Greek or other subjects, 
even into the preparatory schools. In 
most of the American universities and col- 
leges some form of elective study has been 
in operation for a period varying from 
40 to 25 years. 

Although there was earnest discussion 
of the comparative merits of the compul- 
sory and voluntary systems, the change 
came about not so much on any abstract 
theory as in consequence of the crowding 
of new subjects into the college course. 
The situation was as follows: The old 
required curriculum, inherited from the 
English universities, had consisted main- 
ly of the classics and mathematics, with 
some infusion of formal logic, rhetoric, 
ethics, metaphysics and natural philos- 
ophy. But new sciences were constantly 
claiming recognition, and room for them 
was found, as required, not optional 
courses, in the two upper years; and in- 
deed mostly in senior year. The result 
was that the curriculum became top-heavy. 
The student who had been kept for three 
years on a rigid diet of Greek, Latin and 
mathematics, with a few hors d’oeuvres in 
the shape of English, logic -and physics, 
was confronted in his last college year 
with a bewildering array of novelties; 
modern languages, history, political and 
social science, geology, botany, chemistry, 
astronomy, mental and moral philosophy, 
biology, natural theology and civil law. He 
was stimulated and attracted by these fresh 
subjects, but he naturally asked, “ Why 
wasn’t I allowed a lick at them a year or 
two ago?” Only a scrap of time could be 
assigned to each; and after a year of 
miscellaneous and superficial work, a hasty 
sip from the cup of universal knowledge, 
the unsatisfied senior took his degree and 
went forth into the world damning Greek 
and Latin and executing an ironical war 
dance around his diploma. 

There were only two ways out of the 
difficulty: One was to exclude all these 
new subjects from the course of study; 
the other to treat them seriously by giving 
them room enough to make them worth 
while, and letting the student choose among 
them. The advocates of the old order 
battled valiantly for the former way. The 
natural and physical sciences should be 
taken care of by the schools of technology. 
- English literature, modern languages, his- 
tory and the like were beneath the dignity 
of academic studies. “Why, I picked up 
French by myself,” the old graduate would 
say, “and you don’t need any one to teach 
you English literature and history. Read 
*em yourself, as we had to do.” Greek and 
Latin were far superior as disciplinary and 
cultural instruments to any modern 
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tongues, being highly inflected, synthetic 
languages, and holding a literature uni- 
quely perfect in form. 

True, but the student was impatient for 
results. He could not find any application 
in life for analytical geometry and conic 
sections. Might he not, perhaps, get his 
much-valued “discipline” in some other 
way? Latin was, no doubt, a fine old 
tongue, but after studying it six years he 
could not read a page of it without a lexi- 
con, and hard work at that; while after a 
year’s study of French he could read a 
novel without any trouble. And then the 
advocates of the new hastened to assure 
us that these modern languages and new 
knowledges offered just as good opportuni- 
ties for scientific methods of study as the 
old. I asked a senior one day whether a 
poem of Herrick’s reminded him of any- 
thing in the odes of Horace, and he replied 
that he had never read the odes of Horace. 
I experienced a slight shock. It used to be 
a matter of course that every one had read 
the odes of Horace. And yet, come to 
think it over, why should he have read 
them? If the question had concerned 
Lucretius or Catullus I would not have 
been shocked, for they were not in the 
curriculum. My horror was purely tradi- 
tional, and there is no reason in the nature 
of things why a member of the senior class 
should be expected to be any more familiar 
with a Latin poet than with the “ Morte 
d’ Arthur,” or the “ Nibelungenlied” or 
the “ Divine Comedy.” 

However far the present reaction may 
go, we shall never return to the old re- 
quired curriculum. The elective system, 
with whatever necessary checks and mod- 
ifications, is here to stay. 


—- 
— 





TWO COMMON MISTAKES. 


PerHAps the most common mistakes of 
teachers are talking too loud and too much. 
An essential of a model recitation is that 
the teacher should talk little and the pupil 
much. Test yourself at every recitation by 
this question: “What proportion of the 
talking am I doing?” “Can what I say be 
heard and understood by the pupils who are 
studying at their desks?” The teacher’s 
voice should be carefully measured to carry 
to those whom she intends to reach, and no 
further. To speak in a louder tone than 
this is to waste energy needlessly, to con- 
tribute to the noise and therefore to the dis- 
order of the room, and to be a source of 
distraction and disturbance to the rest of 
the school, besides cultivating a habit that 
is the most conspicuous mark of a lack of 
culture. Of all the indexes of culture or 
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the lack of it, there is none that is more 
certain than the voice. Not only for our 
own sakes, but for the effect produced on 
the children through unconscious imitation 
on their part, we should cultivate pleasant 
voices,—low, distinct and expressive. 
While attending to the quality, let us guard 
also the quantity. “ Three-fourths of the 
teacher’s talk is a trespass on the time of 
her pupils,” says Supt. Patrick. “Do not 
use a sentence when a word would do; do 
not use a word when a sign would do; do 
not use a sign when a look would do.” The 
most disorderly thing in many a school- 
room is the loud-voiced, talkative, bustling 
teacher. Let us, therefore, “study to be 
quiet.” 


—s 
——_— 


BEATITUDES FOR THE TEACHER. 


LUCY A. BAKER, 





Blessed is the teacher who expects much 
from his pupils, for he is thereby likely 
to receive it. 

Blessed is the dumb teacher, for he will 
save the pupil’s time. 

Blessed is every teacher who becomes 
unnecessary. 

Blessed is the voice that is the overflow 
of a sympathetic heart. 

Blessed is the teacher who is not the 
slave of a written lesson plan. 

Blessed is the teacher whose criticisms 
have enough sugar in their foundation to 
take out the bitter taste. 

Blessed is the teacher who examines a 


‘ foundation before erecting the superstruc- 


ture. 

Blessed is the teacher who owns many 
shares in “Incentive” stock. 

Blessed is every music teacher who uses 
the yard-stick of emotion in taking the 
dimensions of a musical performance. 

Blessed is the leader of the young who 
has common sense in framing regulations 
and enough backbone to enforce them. 

Thrice blessed is the teacher whose 
vocabulary contains more do’s than don’ts. 


tin 
pe 


‘THE OCEAN WAVE. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 








HE ship, an ocean liner of medium 
size, was laboring and shuddering as 
if she had found as much to do as she 
could stand; and even when, every minute 
or two, she recovered an even keel, and 
both her propellers were immersed, the 
plates and girders of her frame, her skin 
and bones, as it were, seemed to cry out and 
sob their impatience, and protest against 
the invisible strain. 
“ Moderating?” one passenger wistfully 


said to another; but hardly had the word 
been spoken when the struggle against the 
seas began again, with lurches and plunges, 
and the resounding impact of huge batter- 
ing-rams assailing her amidships, under the 
counter and in the bows. 

Now she rolled and then pitched, this 
vessel that looked from the wharf as little 
. likely to sway or dance as the Capitof at 
Washington or St. Paul’s Cathedral. All 
the time the creaking and groaning and 
hammering continued. Listening appre- 
‘hensively in the staterooms and in the sa- 
loon, one could imagine that elfin smiths 
and carpenters, swarming like ants, were 
plying their tools out of sight, boring here, 
tapping there, trying with tireless industry 
to make apertures in roof and walls in a 
conspiracy of doom. 

They were audible only in the intervals. 
of comparative quiet. Following them 
came blows which silenced everything else, 
a thud as of sand-bags, blunt rather than 
poignant, an assault which arrested prog-. 
ress and made the passengers clutch the 
edges of the tables and the arms of their 
chairs, and gaze with fearful surmise into 
each other’s eyes. 

Athwart, one looked for a gap in the 
steel walls and an inrush of water. When 
the impact was forward, it left no doubt in 
some minds that we had struck something, 
an iceberg, or another ship, perhaps, one of 
those derelicts, abandoned, water-logged, 
— are probably the greatest danger of 
all. 

For a moment it seemed that the engines 
had stopped. Then one could hear with re- 
lief a renewal of the revolution of the pro- 
pellers astern and the throb of the pistons, 
like heart-beats. Again she rolled and 
pitched, wriggling ahead in spite of every- 
thing, 

Few had come down to dinner. The 
tables were spread with glinting glass and 
silver, flowers and fruit, but the stewards 
balanced themselves idly behind many 
empty chairs. The high and beautiful 
room glowed in the radiance of hundreds 
of electric lamps under pink silk shades, 
All the luxury was unheeded. Fear does 
not ask to be fed with a silver spoon; 
usually it does not care to be fed at all, 
Morsels were held tremulously midway be- 
tween the dishes and the mouth, and then 
discarded, as one shock followed another. 

But there was no occasion for alarm, as 
the few who were experienced knew very 
well from the presence of the captain at 
the head of the table. There he sat, smil- 
ing, in his tailless little mess-jacket, trim 
and elegant in evening dress, nonchalantly 





cracking walnuts—cracking walnuts and 
joking with the old travellers who were 
near him. Had there been peril, he would 
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not have been there, as all of us under- 
stood who had crossed the ocean many 
times and in all sorts of weather. 

“This is what you call rough, isn’t it, 
captain?” somebody asked in quaking 
tones, 

The captain cracked another walnut and 
sweetened it with a raisin. “Oh, no! A 
bit of heavy water coming over the bow, 
that’s all. The glass is rising.” 

I had never before heard that expression, 


—“a bit of heavy water,”—but it was. 


quite characteristic of the soothing way 
captains have of describing weather to 
their passengers. 

You can never get a note of alarm out of 
the officers, even when they are anxious 
themselves. Their chief object in the 
stress of emergencies is to prevent panic 
among the passengers. They fear that 
more than they fear anything else, for they 
know that once it starts it spreads like a 
fire, and puts an end to the self-possession 
which is essential in all if the situation is 
to be saved. You cannot get the word 
“danger” out of them, nor can you see 
apprehension of it in their faces or their 
mien, even on the rare occasions when it is 
plain enough to the initiated that danger 
exists, But, as I have said, there was no 
danger in the seas that were playing with 
the ship that night. 

In a sense the captain may always be re- 
garded as a hostage to fortune, and you 
may be sure that he is looking for nothing 
out of the common while he wears his din- 
ner-jacket. When the weather is thick, or 
when in the spring and summer months ice 
may be encountered, he sticks to the bridge, 
His appearance below should satisfy every- 
body that all is going well. 

I went on deck. To prevent them from 
slipping, the chairs were roped to the rail 
of the deck-house. All but a few were va- 
cant, and one could only guess that some- 
thing alive might be hidden here and there 
in the rugs piled in disorder over them. 

Spray gleamed on white paint, brass and 
enamel. The wind whistled and boomed 
high above the whir of dynamos and the 
drifts of music from the warm and radiant 
saloon. The steam choked and coughed in 
the pipes parallel with the funnels. 

Venturing as far as the forward rail, one 
could see other flashes of white, as “ bits of 
heavy water” combed over the bows, and 
tearing at the hatches and the winches, 
spent themselves in needle-like, hissing 
showers. To the leeward the seas, sweep- 
ing defeated from under the bottom of the 
ship, looked in the darkness like fields of 
snow; to the windward, where it was 
hardly safe to be, eyen in the shelter of the 
canvas wind-screens spread from stanchion 
to stanchion, they rose, raced and advanced 
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higher than the highest deck, higher than 
the bridge itself. They were black and 
crested with white, terrifying in bulk and 
impetus, as if, striking and striking again, 
they must overwhelm the staggering ship 
that dared them. Through them and over 
them she plunged, wet, but unharmed; and 
the next noon, when the miniature chart 
which hangs in the companionway to show 
the latitude and longitude and the distance 
run each day was replaced in its frame, 
those who crowded about it saw by the ab- 
stract of the log near the margin the cap- 
tain’s laconic definition of what they had 
been through—“a moderate gale.” Their 
imaginations and sensations would have 
put it down as a hurricane. 

The ship is not yet built, and is not likely 
to be built, that can remain absolutely 
stable in the angriest Atlantic weather, al- 
though now and then one hears of passages 
made without a single case of seasickness 
on board. Such immunity should be attrib- 
uted to the smoothness of the sea on ex- 
ceptional occasions, and not wholly to the 
design and size of the ship. The Maure- 
tania and the Lusitania, each of thirty-two 
thousand tons, roll and pitch occasionally, 
and the latest White Star liners, of forty- 
five thousand tons, and the projected Ham- 
burg-American liner, of fifty thousand 
tons, must also yield more or less to the 
seas that are raised on the Atlantic by 
gales which sometimes blow unceasingly 
week after week and month after month. 

Nevertheless, ‘the enormous increase in 
the size of modern ships, their bilge-keels 
and their improved engines, are doing 
much to reduce, if they do not altogether 
eliminate, the discomfort of storms. 

When, thirty years and more ago, the 
largest ships were of five thousand tons or 
less, they often came in showing damage. 
The seas swept them from stem to stern, 
and it was not uncommon to hear of boats, 
skylights and ventilators being carried 
away; even the navigating bridges went 
sometimes with the ill-fated officers on 
them. 

In heavy weather passengers were not 
allowed on deck at all. The tables were set 
with “ fiddles” on, small wooden compart- 
ments to keep the dishes from slipping, 
contrivances that are hardly ever seen now 
Funnels, or smoke-stacks, round or ellipti- 
cal, were flattened or torn out of their 
sockets when the steel cables meant to se- 
cure them snapped. Rails and stanchions 
of the same metal were curled up like rav- 
eled string and wisps of straw. 

Some of us can remember what hap- 
pened to the Germanic in April, 1885. A 
hurricane was blowing, and before she 
could recover from one sea, another burst 
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over the bow, dark and as solid to the 
sight as a wall of bluish lava towering 
above the foreyard. The captain was 
standing by the helmsman in: the wheel- 
house, and cried out to him; “Hold on for 
your life!” . 

The next moment both of them were 
flung off their feet, and everything in the 
room was afloat. The wheel-house itself 
had collapsed. Nearly all the life-boats 
and the davits holding them, the compasses, 
too, had gone. The forward steam-winch, 
tons in weight, and riveted to the deck, had 
been picked up like a chip and dropped 
twenty feet away from its place; another 
winch, aft, had been carried overboard. 

When he revived, the captain saw that 
the steam steering apparatus under the 
bridge had also been wrecked, and there 
the ship lay, out of control, in the trough, 
tossing like a cork in a boiling caldron. 
The passengers were terror-stricken; sev- 
eral of them had been injured. The sea 
had smashed ports and doors, and was 
pouring in a cataract down the saloon stairs 
into the cabins below. 

As quickly as possible the spare wheel 
aft was manned, and then came the always 
difficult and dangerous feat of bringing her 
round, head on to sea and wind. While 
giving his orders, the captain was lashed to 
the bridge; and with the loss of only one 
life, a poor seaman, the Germanic staggered 
back to Liverpool. 

That was what is called a tidal wave. 
Probably the tides had nothing to do with 
it. It may be ascribed to phenomena as to 
which there is much difference of opinion 
among both mariners and scientific observ- 
ers, The sea may flow in waves hardly 
varying in height and force for hours and 
days in succession. They assail the ship 
exposed to them in battalions, like an ad- 
vancing and constantly reénforced army, 
uniformed in bottle green and slaty blue, 
and plumed with snowy crests, visible 
' through the darkest night. 

Then, unforeseen, a giant springs up 
among them. Such a wave the bravest 
sailor sees with dread, quailing before in- 
evitable disaster. 

“TI saw it coming right over the bow,” 
the chief officer of what was then the fast- 
est and largest ship on the Atlantic said to 
me, describing his first experience with a 
“tidal wave.” 

“She was going full twenty-one knots, 
and I didn’t like the look of it a little bit. 
We could see the moon through the top of 
it as we dipped into it. It looked as if the 
sky, moon and all, had dropped and become 
solid like a wall of bluish rock, rising ver- 
tically ahead of us. I had only one com- 
forting thought. The ship was new to me, 
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and twenty-one knots was two better than 
anything else afloat. I wasn’t used to it, 
but I said to myself, ‘I know the builders, 
and I know the owners; they know what 
she can do. It’s all right.’ Then I was 
knocked flat, with two of my ribs gone. 

You should have seen the steel deck- 
house for’ard, like a bandbox through 
which you had put your foot, and the ports 
had been shot out of their sockets and car- 
ried like cannon-balls down the whole 
length of the music-room and into the 
mirrors at the other end. Boats gone, 
ventilators gone. We slowed down, but 
after that tidal wave, or whatever you like 
to call it, the sea was as it had been before, 
only moderate.” 

The old and famous Etruria, of the 
Cunard line, also encountered one of these 
unaccountable and terrific upheavals of the 
Atlantic. Like all the steamers of her 
period, she carried sails, and at a moment 
when the watch had been ordered to trim 
them, and were crossing the forward deck 
to obey, the chief officer beheld a rampart 
of water descending upon them over the 
bow out of the comparatively calm sea. It 
had the appearance of a long mountain in 
motion, shutting out the horizon half-way 
up to the sky. 

“T shall never forget how it looked,” he 
testified afterward. “It looked like a sud- 
den upheaval of the whole sea—as if the 
sea had been tilted up on edge from the 
bottom and was falling upon us. I cried 
out to the men, but it was too late.” 

All of them lay in the swash, stunned 
and bruised, three of them with broken 
bones, one of them dead. Yet, strange to 
say, the ship herself had not suffered, and 
a minute later she was plowing ahead, with 
nothing but seas of ordinary height to re- 
tard her. 

Of that upheaval it was said: “It is a 
transmitted force that thus silently passes, 
not the body of water itself. It is when a 
strong wind drives the head of a billow 
faster than its bulk can run, or when the 
bottom shallows and the crest of the wave, 
travelling faster than the arrested base, 
curl and tumble over, that we see the foam 
and madness of the sea.” 

That, however, is but theory. 

What the force of suth a stupendous 
wave is may be computed from the fact 
that seas only twenty feet high by actual 
measurement exercise a pressure of two 
thousand and eighty-six pounds on every 
square foot exposed to them. Nothing 
could resist such a bombardment if it did 
not yield to the blow as a ship does, or op- 
pose it as does a cliff or breakwater. De- 
fied by a cliff or a sea-wall, or an island 
lighthouse like Fastnet, in the Irish Sea, or 
Minot’s Ledge, in Massachusetts Bay, the 
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spray of it leaps to a height of over three 
hundred feet. 

The Pomeranian of the Allan line, was 
boarded by a sea which carried away her 
bridge, pilot-house, chart-room and deck- 
house. Her captain, the second officer, the 
fourth officer and nine others were swept 
overboard and never seen again. She was 
one of the smaller ships of about thirty 
years ago, but the Normannia was one of 
the first of the so-called “greyhounds,” a 
magnificent vessel of more than eight thou- 
sand tons, a giant of her generation, of the 
highest class, and, anybody would have 
thought, invulnerable. 

When she was two days out from Sandy 
Hook, on her way to the Mediterranean, 
the weather became so rough that the cap- 
tain decided to slow down, and she was 
proceeding at reduced speed when a phe- 
nomenal sea struck her. According to the 
officer of the watch, she had risen to one 
wave of average height, and as she sank 
into the hollow beyond, he observed that 
the next wave was much higher than any 
of its predecessors. She rode that also 
successfully, but as she again pitched with 
her head down and her stern high on the 
receding slope, a third wave, following 
faster and closer than the others, and of 
magnified bulk, descended on her like an 
avalanche. 

The forward deck of oak and steel was 
bent by it, and a large section of the steel 
house upon it smashed as if it had been 
tin, pasteboard, or tissue-paper. The dome 
over the main saloon was carried away, 
and the saloon flooded and stripped of all 
its furniture and ornaments. So serious 
was the damage that she had to return to 
New York, and after that it took several 
months and over fifty thousand dollars to 
repair her. Had she been a smaller ship 
she must have foundered. 

What is the cause of such monster seas? 
There are, of course, tidal waves, which 
usually follow the subsidence or upheaval 
of the floor of the sea, as in earthquakes. 

One of the most remarkable of these in- 
undated Iquique, on the coast of Peru, in 
1866, and bore the United States ship 
Wateree on its bosom over the town to the 
foot-hills of the mountains, and left her 
stranded fifty feet higher than the level of 
the Pacific when it receded. But there was 
. no earthquake when, in 1885, a tidal wave 
rolled into Manzanilla Bay, near Colon, 
and plucked every ship from her moorings, 
causing the loss of many of them and their 
crews. 

A disturbance from below may now and 
then be held responsible for the swollen 
and erratic bodies of water which, bringing 
havoc in their train, spring forward like 
giants out of a crouching ambush. I think, 
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however,—and much more learned people 
only theorize on the subject,—that “ cumu- 
lative” is a better word for them than any 
other, and that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred they gather their force and size 
from the condition of the surface instead 
of from below. 

If a ship is heading into them and en- 
counters them with her head down, or, in 
other words, at a moment when she has 
plunged, like the Normannia, down the 
slope of a preceding wave, with her stern 
high and her bow low, she is not likely to 
escape them. 

Similarly, if they and the wind are fol- 
lowing her, and she has not greater speed 
than they have, they may catch her while 
her stern is down and her bow up. Then 
she is “ pooped,” destruction coming over 
the stern instead of over the bow. 


Nowadays “tidal waves” are becoming ~ 


rare. They are never reported by the 
largest steamers of the great lines, and the 
passengers are less awed by the size of the 
seas than they used to be when a vessel of 
five thousand tons was regarded as a levia- 
than. 

Down, down, down, and up, up, up, from 
summit to summit and valley to valley, 
hour after hour, and day after day! Sur- 
mounting the crests, she shot into the dark 
hollows like a toboggan flying down a 
mountainside. Seconds lengthened into 
minutes while we watched; distance length- 
ened, too; it seemed that she must be 
crushed in those dusky and frowning 
chasms opening before her. The crew 
clutched life-lines drawn along the decks; 
no one dared take a step without clinging 
to them or to the rails. Astern, the sight 
was no less appalling, as the seas, after 
sweeping under her and dashing against 
her, gathered themselves in white fury, and 
sloping upward, again shut out the unpity- 
ing, overcast sky. 

No accident happened that voyage,—th 
ship was not driven,—but at the end of it 
some of us, if not the captain, would not 
have hesitated to say those seas had been 
“mountains high.” 

Of course no seas are really that. Dr. 
Richard Scoresby, in a succession of very 
careful. investigations upon the mid-At- 
lantic in tremendously rough weather, dur- 
ing part of which he was lashed to the 
main rigging, noted the greatest altitude of 
the most imposing rollers to be no more 
than forty-three feet from trough to crest. 
The Hydrographic Bureau puts the height 
of the average Atlantic wave at thirty 
feet, and the maximum at forty-eight. 
During gales they are between five hundred 
and six hundred feet long, and they last not 
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the eternity we imagined, but ten or eleven 
seconds, 

The personal equation affects the appear- 
ance of them to the ordinary observer. 
Taey grow in proportion to his timidity, 
and lose their terror as he controls his. The 
elevation from which they are seen, and 
the size of the vessel contending with them, 
also makes a difference. The fastest ships 
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must still slow down for them or be de- 
luged, when they are at their worst, but 
size and prudence defeat them. Such 
calamities as befell the Germanic and the 
Normannia do not happen to the Adriatics 
and Augusta Victorias of to-day, which 
face even cyclones and hurricanes, not un- 
moved, but with a sort of noble disdain — 
Youth’s Companion. 
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1 independent districts are appeal- 
ing to the Courts. Judge C. N. 
Brumm, of Schuylkill, made a stand in sup- 
port of the new school code, when he set 
aside plans for the creation of thirteen in- 
dependent school districts. West Pine- 
grove, and possibly Blythe, are the only 
sections of the county where the Court will 
allow independent districts, notwithstand- 
ing the strong character of petitions pre- 
sented. He says: 

“The hostility of the Legislature to the 
general adoption of independent school dis- 


tricts as being subversive of the object and 


purpose of our free school system, is shown 
by the act of 1911, known as the school 
code, section 117, wherein they again abso- 
lutely abolish every independent school 
district in the State, and restored the lands 
comprised in these districts in which they 
are located and therein empowered the 
courts, in exceptional cases, to create (not 
to re-establish) new districts under certain 
conditions. If the people of any locality, 
no matter how small it may be, can be 
exclusive judges of the amount or kind of 
education their children are to have, then 
they could thwart the very object of our 
educational system to a mere kindergarten 
tuition. Indeed, it is not very long ago 
that the people of many localities in the 
State, some of them in Schuylkill county, 
refused to have any free school at all until 
the law compelled them to educate their 
children by forcing their attendance at 
school and fixing a minimum term and 
minimum salary of teachers.” 


In school districts of the first class which 
embrace Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the 
Board of Education will, under the School 
Code, be appointed by the Judges. In both 
Cities the appointments to be made this 
year have been announced. In Philadel- 





phia the appointees with one exception were 
members of the old Board. The general 
policy of the school adminstration will not 
be changed, but the power of levying its 
own taxes and handling it own funds will 
increase the opportunities of the Board and 
the efficiency of the schools. In Pittsburgh 
the local Board will be abolished and a 
radical change in some things may be ex- 
pected from the new Board of fifteen mem- 
bers. The appointments were given to men 
of high character and known business 
capacity and the public expects good things 
from their administration of the public 
schools. 


THE next meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. will be 
held in St. Louis, February 27, 28 and 29. 
The general session will be held in the 
Odeon Theatre with headquarters at the 
Planters’ Hotel. For further information 
address Irwin Shepard, Secretary, Winona, 
Minnesota. 


Hon. Luther L. Wright, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Michigan, 
favors abolishing the long summer vaca- 
tion and keeping the schools in session all 
twelve months of the year. “I am coming 
to the idea,” says Mr. Wright, “that there 
ought to be no long vacation; that is a hurt 
to children instead of a help; that it tends 
to destroy habits of industry, habits of 
application, and habits of discipline, and 
that school teaching would be easier and 
more efficient if it were abolished. If 
society were so organized that children 
would be put to work at some form of 
manual labor out of doors during the long 
vacation, such a training would be most 
valuable. But in all towns and villages the 
long vacation means a period of licensed 
idleness, a time of breaking down good 
habits and the formation of poor ones.” 








John Randolph says, “ We all have two 
educations, one from others and another, 
and the most valuable, which we give our- 
selves. It is this last which fixes our grade 
in society, and eventually our actual condi- 
tion in this life, and the color of our fate 
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hereafter. All the professors and teachers 
in the world cannot make you a wise or 
good man without your own co-operation; 
and if such you are determined to be, the 
want of them will not prevail.” 

THE cost of living increases and pinches. 
Nobody escapes it, and an exchange says 
the undertakers are growing unhappy. 
Some of those gentlemen complain that 
their business is dreadfully dull, and they 
explain it this way: The decrease in the 

‘ death rate is due to the fact that people are 
living more correctly, and they are living 
correctly because the high price of provi- 
sions has compelled them to eliminate from 
their diet many articles formerly regarded 
as essential but really worthless or worse. 
It may be, indeed, that the persons re- 
sponsible for the rising cost of living are 
animated not by any sordid greed for gain 
but by a philanthropic desire to persuade 
people to live abstemiously in the interest 
of good health. 





_— 
oe 


ELECTION OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


T the November election the public 
school problem was referred to the 
people. The voters had the opportunity to 


decide whether a majority of them were 
satisfied with the local adminstration of the 
public schools. Some very progressive 
directors have been defeated for renomina- 
tion at the primary election. Here we are 
face to face with the limitations of popular 
government. Gov. George Wolf who 
signed the act of 1834 providing for a 
system of free schools, was rewarded with 
defeat when he came up for re-election. 
Gov. Joseph Ritner who succeeded him and 
through whose influence the money re- 
ceived from the National Government was 


set apart for building school houses, was- 


likewise rewarded with defeat. Gov. Wil- 
liam Bigler who signed the act of 1854, 
which created the office of County Superin- 
tendent, was also rewarded with defeat at 
the next election. The progressive di- 
rectors who failed to be nominated at the 
primaries or who were defeated at the 
November election, are in distinguished 
company. As in the case of the Governors 
just named, posterity will recognize the 
. value of their services and mention their 
names in pans of praise. The schools 
cannot be made better than the people wish 
them to be; nor will they ever lag far 
behind the demands of public opinion. 
Many of the newly-elected directors are 
the exponents of progress. The long term 
for which they have been elected will 
enable them to work out a new school 
policy that should result in better school 
houses, longer terms, better paid and better 
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qualified teachers and better educated 
pupils. Let us turn our eyes toward the 
future and look for the best under the New 
School Code. 


— 
—<— 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE especial attention of teachers and 
those actively engaged in the school 
work is called to the programme of the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association in Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 26-29, 1911, which is found herewith. 
It is of commanding strength, including as 
it does, all departments of public education, 
and also exceptionally strong men as 
speakers. Much time and labor has been 
spent in getting it into shape. The heads 
of the various departments and round tables 
have co-operated with the Executive Com- 
mittee in its preparation and it aims to meet 
the needs of the rank and file of the teach- 
ing force of Pennsylvania. 

In order to ensure the success of the 
meeting a large and representative attend- 
ance of school men from all sections of the 
state is absolutely necessary. Without 
their attendance much of the work already 
done will amount to naught. Philadelphia 
is preparing to entertain the members of 





the Association in a royal manner. Rates . 


of one and three-fifths the regular first 
class fare are offered by all railroads in 
the state. Tickets are good from December 
22 to January 3. Full first-class fare one 
way must be purchased, and a certificate 
secured from the agent. The certificate 
must be validated December 28, for which 
a fee of 25 cents will be charged. 

Tue Philadelphia teachers extend this 
hearty invitation to the teachers of the 
State of Pennsylvania: 

“The teachers and school authorities of 
the City of Philadelphia extend to you their 
heartiest greeting, and invite you to come 
to Philadelphia December 26th to attend 
the Sixty-second annual session of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion. We hope that this meeting will be 
the inspirational occasion of the year for 
both the teachers of the state and the cities 
in the state. An excellent program has 
been prepared by President F. W. Robbins, 
and the teachers in Philadelphia are plan- 
ning to make the occasion as enjoyable as 
possible for the visiting teachers. There 
will be receptions by the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association, by the Superinten- 
dents’ Department, by the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the Schoolmen’s Club 
will hold open house for the men of the 
state. There will be an opportunity for the 
visiting teachers to see some of the latest 
things in school architecture and school 
work, as well as to get more thoroughly 
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acquainted than they have ever been before 
with our Philadelphia teachers.” 

It is hoped that the attendance will 
justify the effort and expense put forth in 
the preparation of the program. We are 
just entering upon a new era of education 
in Pennsylvania. Every teacher in the 
state should be alive to this fact and en- 
deavor to be present and gain the inspira- 
tion that comes from a gathering of this 
character. Everything points to an excep- 
tionally large and profitable meeting of 
the Association. Let no teacher fail to 
grasp the opnortunity. 

The following is the programme of the 
general sessions which will be held in the 
auditorium of the William Penn High 
School, 15th and Mount Vernon Streets. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


2 P. M.—Devotional Exercises, Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell, Temple College. 

‘Addresses of Welcome,—John E. Reyburn, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

Responses: Dr, Nathan C. Schaeffer, Supt. Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg. Supt. Robert Shaw, 
Westmoreland county. 

President’s Address, “ Shortening the Course of 
Study,”—Supt. F. W. Robbins, Lebanon. 

Report of the Educational Council, Dr. C. A. 
Herrick, Chairman. 

Discussion: Supt. Reed B, Teitrick, Harris- 
burg. 

Appointment of Committees. 

8 Pp, Mw—Music. High School Orchestra, 

Address—Dr. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Address, “Contemporary Problems in Educa- 
tion,” Dr. David T. Snedden, Commissioner of 
Education, Massachusetts. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28TH. 

9.30 A, M., Devotional Exercises. Dr. Edward 
H. Delk, Philadelphia. ; 

Topic, “The Training of the Teacher.” (a) 
“ Co-operation in the Training of the High School 
Teacher,” Dr. W. G. ambers, University of 
Pittsburgh. (b) “ Developing Professional Spirit 
among Teachers,” Dr. J. Geo. Becht, Clarion 
Normal School. (c) “The Proper Relation be- 
tween Normal School and College,” Dr. S. E 
Weber, Dean, State College. 

Discussion: Dr. Arthur W. Holmes, University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Edward Rynearson, Super- 
visor of High Schools, Pittsburgh. Prof. W. S. 
Herzog, High School Inspector. Dr. Percy L. 
Hughes, Lehigh University. 

General Discussion. 

8 P.M. Music. High School Orchestra. 

Address, “ Culture and Efficiency.” Dr. H. C. 
White, President, Georgia University. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29TH. 
41930 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. Dr. Floyd 

W. Tomkins, Philadelphia. 

_Address, “Factors Determining School Efi- 
Clency.” Dr, Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner 
of Education, New Jersey. 

“What the Grammar School May Do for the 
Vocational School in Pennsylvania.” Dr. C. B. 
Connelley, Dean, School of Applied Industries, 
Carnegie Technical Schools, Pittsburgh. 

Discussion; Hon. T. D. Sensor, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 

“Laboratory Methods as Educational Proto- 
plasm,” Miss Irene E. McDermott, Director of 





nn ga Arts, Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 
Discussion. Miss Helen L. Johnson, Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, New York City. 
Reports of Committees. Appointment of Com- 
mittees. Election of Officers, Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENTS AND -.ROUND TABLES. 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The thirty-second annual session will be held in 
the auditorium of the William Penn High School, 
convening Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock, Supt. 
Charles S. Foos, of Reading, president. 

Tuesday, 2 p. m.—President’s Address, Normal 
Instruction in Cities, Supt. Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing. 

Discussion: Supt. Thomas S. Cole, Chester, 
Supt. William G. Cleaver, Cheltenham. 

The Test of Teaching, Charles A Shaver, State 
Department, New York. 

Discussion: District Supt. Robert L. Burns, 
Philadelphia. Principal J. W. Snyder, Slatington, 

General business and appointment of com- 
mittees. 

Wednesday, 9 a. m.—Normal Education, J. W. 
Carr, Superintendent of Schools, Bayonne, N. J., 
and President Character Development League. 

Discussion: Supt. George Howell, Scranton, 
Supt. T. B. Shank, Jeannette. ° 

Making Education More Effective, Dr. David 
Snedden, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion. Supt. Clyde C. Green, Beaver Falls, 
Supt. P. M. Harbold, Lancaster. 

Thursday, 2:00 p. m—The Attitude of the 
Superintendent to the Teacher, Supt. Henry 
Snyder, Jersey City. 

Discussion, Supt. H. J. Wightman, Lower 
Merion, Supt. J. W. Adee, Johnstown. | 

General business and reports of committees. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE, 


The tenth annual session will be held in the 
Music Room of the William Penn High School, 
convening Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock, Supt; 
James J. Bevan, of Carbon county, president. 

Wednesday, 10 a. m.—President’s Address, 
“Some Tests of Effective County Supervision.” 
Supt. James J. Bevan. 

‘Address, “ Assistant County Superintendents,” 
Supt. G. B. Milnor, Lycoming county. 

Address, “ Consolidation of Common Schools.” 
Supt. H. S, Putnam, Bradford county. 

General discussion. Appointment of committees, 

Thursday, 2 p. m.—Address, “ New Duties and 
Opportunities of the County Superintendent.” 
Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny county. 

Address, “ Supervision of High Schools.” W, 
S. Hertzog, State High School Inspector, Harris- 
burg, Pa. . 

General discussion. Reports of committees, 
Election of officers. Adjournment. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, : 


The seventh annual convention will be held in 
the auditorium of the Central High School, Broad 
and Green streets, convening Tuesday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock, Albert H. Welles, of Scranton, presi- 
dent. 

Tuesday, 2 p. m—Enrollment. Devotional Ex- 
ercises. Rev. L. W. Eckard, Philadelphia. 

Address of Welcome. President Robert Ellis 
Thompson, Central High School, Philadelphia. 

Response. Principal Charles S. Davis, Steel- 


ton. 

“Oral Expression in the High School; Place, 
Value, Method, etc.” Miss Enola B. Guie, Wilkes- 
Barre high school. 

Tuesday, 8 p.m.—Round Table. Vice-President 
A. E. Kraybill in Chair. 

“The High School Teacher as a Specialist, 
What should be the preparation and by whom 
should it be done?” J. L, Eisenberg, Royersford, 

“What Training Should the High School 


ee eed eee 
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Teacher Receive from the College?” C. D. Koch, 
High School Inspector. 

“What Are the Colleges Doing for the Train- 
ing of High School Teachers?” University of 
Pennsylvania, Prof. George H. Hallett. Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Prof. Charles B, Robertson. 
Lafayette College, Prof. W. B. Owen. Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Prof. E. W. Runkle. 

Discussion : 

Wednesday, 9.30 a. m.— Domestic Science in 
Secondary Schools,” Miss Anne Jones, Technical 
High School, Scranton. 

“Industrial Co-operative Education versus Co- 
operative Manual Training in High Schools,” 
Principal C. B. Pennypacker, York. 

“ Delinquent Pupils, With More Emphasis on 
the Remedy than the Cause.” Prof. N. C. Cam- 
eron, State Normal School, West Chester. 

Thursday, 2 p. m.—“‘ Permanent High School 
Records. How to Secure Uniformity.” Principal 
P. M. Bullard, Williamsport. 
Heyl, West Philadelphia Boys’ 
Principal J. D. Robb, Altoona. 

Science and Mathematics Section programme 
to be provided by Miss Jane Matthews, President 
of Section, Allegheny High School. 

Reports of committees. Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 

COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This new department will meet in Room No. 
121, Central High School, Broad and Green 
streets, convening Wednesday at 9.30 o’clock, Dr. 
George M. Philips, of West Chester, president. 

Wednesday, 9.30 a. m.—‘ The Pedagogical Re- 

uirements for a Provisional Certificate Under the 
ew Code.” Prof, C. B. Robertson, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Discussion. 

Thursday, 2 p. m—Address. 
A. Noble, Dickinson College. 

GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


This newly-organized department will meet in 
the Assembly Room of the Girls’ Normal School, 
13th and Spring Garden streets, convening Tues- 
day, December 26th, at 2 o’clock, Prof. George S. 
Machen, of Harrisburg, president. 

Tuesday, 2 p. m.—“ How May the Best Interests 
of the Bright and the Deficient Child be Met -in 
Grade Schools.” Dr. J. George Becht, Principal, 
Clarion State Normal School. 

Discussion. Miss Margaret T. Maguire, Princi- 
pal Wharton Combined School, Philadelphia. 

“Grade Promotion During the Year. When? 
How Often?” Supt. J. M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 


Barre. 
Prof. R. M. McNeal, State De- 


Principal C. C. 
High School. 


President Eugene 


Discussion. 
partment Public Instruction. : 

“Effective Moral Teaching in the School,” 
Supt. John W. Carr, Bayonne, N. J. 

Bonen thy Prof. J. J. Brehm, District Super- 
visor. Harrisburg. 

Wednesday, 9.30 a. m.—“ An Outlook in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” Reed B. Teitrick, Dept. Supt. 
Public Instruction. 

General Discussion. : 

“Importance of Understanding a Child’s Out 
of School Environment.” Dr. Myron T. Scudder, 
Principal, Froebel Collegiate and Normal Insti- 
tute, New York City. , 

Discussion: Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, President 
Home and School League, Philadelphia. Miss 
Louise Stevens Bryant, Head Social Worker, 
Psychological Clinic, University of Pennsylvania. 

General Discussion. 

“The Teaching of Pennsylvania History,” Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Supt. Public Instruction. 

General Discussion. 

Thursday, 2 p. m.—‘ What the New Education 
Brings to the Elementary Schools.” Mrs. H. G. 
Gramalt, Instructor in Elementary Methods, 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 

General Discussion. 
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Address, W. G. Chambers, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 

“Certification of Teachers Under the New 
Code.” Supt. Thomas C. Cole, Chester. 

“Ts the Present Tendency in Favor of Over- 
pressure in Advancement? If so, Where the 
Medium Line?” Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., Principal, 
Bloomsburg State Normal School. 

General Discussion. 


UNGRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


This new department will meet in the Lecture 
Room of the Girls’ Normal School, 13th and 
Spring Garden streets, convening Wednesday, De- 
cember 27, at 9.30 o’clock, Prof. John Hetrick, of 
New Kingstown, president. 

Wednesday, 9.30 a. m.—Devotional Exercises, 

Some Ethical Problems. Prof. J. L. Spiegel, 
Prin. of Hempfield Township Schools, Greens- 
burg. (a) Discussion. Deputy State Supt. R. B. 
Tietrick. (b) General Discussion. Supt. Eli M. 
Rapp, Berks county. 

Rural High Schools. Miss Jane McCullough, 
Newville, Cumberland county. (a) Discussion, 
Supt. J. Kelso Green, Cumberland county. (b) 
General Discussion. Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Dela- 
ware county. 

The Attitude of the Teacher toward the Pro- 
fession. Supt. George W. Moore, Chester county. 
(a) Discussion. Supt. J. H. Hoffman, Bucks 
county. (b) General Discussion. Supt. J. W. 
Sweeney, Elk county. 

Thursday, 1.30 p. m.—Hasty Promotion. Miss 
Emma Cloud, Leonard, Chester county. (a) Dis- 
cussion. Supt. J. Horace Landis, Montgomery 
county. (b) General Discussion. Supt. H. Milton 
Roth, Adams county. 

The Discipline of a Rural School. Prof. Amos 
Dougherty, Lewisville, Chester county. (a) Dis- 
cussion. Supt. Daniel Fleisher, Lancaster county. 
(b) General Discussion. Supt. Robert G. Shaw, 
Westmoreland county. 

Reports of committees, Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 


CHILD STUDY ROUND TABLE. 


This conference will be held in Room No. 117, 
Central High School, Broad and Green, convening 
Wednesday at 9.30 o’clock, Prof. J. S. Heiges, of 
Shippensburg, president. 

Wednesday, 9.30 a. m—Child Study in the 
Rural Schools. Dr. Charles A. Wagner, Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy, West Chester Normal School. 

General Discussion. 

Thursday, 2 p. m.—“Classification of Backward 
Children.” Dr. Arthur Holmes, Department of 
Psychology, University of Pennsylvania. 


NATURE STUDY ROUND TABLE. 


This conference will be held in Room 217, Cen- 
tral High School, convening Wednesday, at 9.30 
— Prof, L. J. Ulmer, of Williamsport, presi- 

ent. 

Wednesday, 9.30 a. m.—Some Efforts of Nature 
Teaching in the Grades, Difficulties Encountered 
and Suggestions, Miss Emma Davis, Johnstown. 

Address, Nature Study, Dr, Schmucker, West 
Chester Normal School. 

School Gardens, Miss Stella Nathan, Super- 
visor of School Gardens, Philadelphia. 


MANUAL TRAINING ROUND TABLE, 


The first meeting of this conference will be held 
on Wednesday at 9 o’clock. The programme be- 
fore us does not state where the sessions will be 
held, but that can readily be learned. Prof. T. R. 
Coggleshall, of Girard College, is president. 

ednesday, 9 a. m.— Possibilities of Manual 
Training.” C, F. Karlson, Supervisor Manual 
Training, Cheltenham, Jenkintown District. Dis- 
cussion, 

“ Possibilities of Manual Training in Agricul- 
ture.” Bert M. Le Seur, Instructor Manual Train- 
ing, Pittsburgh Public Schools. Discussion. 
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“ Progressive Manual Training.” George S. 
Strohm, Instructor Pattern Making, Girard Col- 
lege. Discussion. 

Thursday, 2 p. m.— Education for Industry,” 

F Wagner, A.M., Supervisory Principal, 
Mauch Chunk. Discussion. 

“ Domestic Science.” Speaker to be announced, 
Discussion. 

Friday, 2 p. m.—* Industrial Art.” IIlustrated. 
James Parton Haney, Superintendent Public 
Schools, New York City. 

Subject to be announced. Henry W. Hartzel, 
Instructor in Drawing, Manual Training High 
School. 

“On to Dresden.” J. Frederick Hopkins, Di- 
rector, Md. Art. Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Supt. George W. Flounders, chairman of 
the local committee of arrangements, 
writes us that Philadelphia is doing all that 
can be done to make this a most enjoyable 
and successful convention. The Philadel- 
phia Teachers’ Association will have a 
reception on Thursday evening, after the 
lecture of Dr. White, for the visiting 
teachers. The Schoolmen’s. Club, on 
Summer Street, will have open house for 
the men in the profession, and will have a 
committee at the railroad stations to meet 
men and conduct them to the rooms of the 
Club. A committee of ladies from the 
Teachers Club will be on duty to meet and 
welcome lady teachers from outside the 
city, and to aid such as desire it in finding 
suitable boarding places. 

The headquarters of the Association will 
be at the Walton Hotel. The following are 
the rates announced for hotels and board- 
ing houses. 

Walton Hotel (Headquarters) Broad and Lo- 
cust, European, $2.00 ner day and upward. 

_ Majestic Hotel, Broad and Girard Ave., Amer- 
ican $3.00, European $2.00. 

Windsor Hotel, 1217 Filbert, American $1.50, 
European $1.00. 

St. James, 13th and Walnut, European, $2.00. 
$ Dooner Hotel, 11th above Chestnut, European 

1.00. 

Belgravia Hotel, 1811 Chestnut, European $3.00. 
American, $5.00. 

Hanover Hotel, 12th and Arch, European $1.00. 

Forest Hotel, 109 S. 13th Street, American 
(Week) $5.00. 

The Rittenhouse, 22nd and Chestnut, European 
$1.50, American $4.00. 

Continental Hotel, 118 S. 12th Street, European 


$1.50. 
Aldine- Hotel, Chestnut above 19th, European 


$2.00, American $4.50. 

Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut, 
ropean $2.50. 

Hotel Bingham, 11th and Market, European 


Eu- 


$1.50. 

Green’s Hotel, 8th and Chestnut, European 
1.00. 

Colonnate Hotel, 15th and Chestnut, European 


1.50. 
Stenton Hotel, Broad and Spruce, European 


1.50. 

Hotel Wilmont, 1406 S. Penn Square, European 
1.00. 

Most of the hotels have agreed to make 
Special rates where two people room to- 
gether. Lodging in apartment and lodging 
houses one person fifty cents and up per 
night; two persons, $1.00 and up per night. 
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Lodging with meals $1.25 per day for each 
person single, and $1.00 for each person 
double. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 18th and Arch, will take care of a 
limited number of female teachers at fifty 
cents per night for lodging. Meals can be 
obtained in the restaurant at regular rates. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Broad and Arch, may have some vacancies 
during Christmas week. Only Y. M. C. A. 
members can room here. The rates are 
$1.00 per night for single guest in a room; 
75 cents per night, per guest, two in a room; 
50 cents per night, per guest, three or more 
in a room. There is a restaurant in the 
Y. M. C. A. at which meals can be had at 
regular rates. Persons desiring further 
information will please address Dr. Floun- 
ders, 15th and Ontario Streets, Philadel- 
phia. 


_— 
oe 


MEETINGS OF INTEREST 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 





— investigations of sweeping char- 

acter into the activities of higher educa- 
tional institutions were decided upon at the 
meeting in Harrisburg, November 8th, by 
two State bodies having in charge the safe- 
guarding of educational interests, and will 
be inaugurated within a short time. In ad- 
dition, the State Board of Education 
ordered an inquiry made into conditions in 
school districts which are unable to main- 
tain the minimum term. 

The State Board determined upon this 
matter at its bimonthly meeting on date 
above named, the members present being 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, the presi- 
dent; David B. Oliver, vice president; Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Dr. George M. 
Philips, John S. Rilling, William Lauder 
and Dr. James M. Coughlin. Dr. Schaeffer 
was charged with the duty of investigating 
the conditions in some twenty to forty dis- 
tricts that are unable to maintain the term 
and to report information secured with re- 
commendations to the board at its next 
meeting. 

The office of permanent secretary to the 
board was tendered to Prof. J. George 
Becht, principal of the Clarion State Nor- 
mal School, who is expected to answer 
within a short time. A resolution was also 
passed that as soon as the secretary enters 
upon his duties he shall make “a careful 
and thorough investigation of the educa- 
tional activites of such institutions as re- 
ceive State aid and which are not under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or the public school authori- 
ties. 
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Plans for eight school buildings to be 
erected in the State were’submitted to the 
board by its. architect and were ordered 
closely studied so that the most modern 
ideas may be incorporated, this being a 
line to which the new board will pay close 
attention. 

An additional investigation was ordered 
by the College and the University Council, 
which is composed of leading educators, 
directing that the secretary inquire into the 
accuracy of reports “that academic degrees 
are conferred by certain institutions in 
Pennsylvania to which the College and 
University Council has not granted the 
right to grant degrees.” 

The Council named Dr. J. H. Harris, 
Bucknell University; S. B. McCormick, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. George M. 
Philips, West Chester State Normal 
School; Provost E. F. Smith, University of 
Pennsylvania, and State Supt. Schaeffer a 
committee to report at the next meeting 
“the draft of an act relating to the safe- 
guarding of the Commonwealth against the 
granting of honorary degrees.” 

It is understood that this action has been 
taken because of indiscriminate granting of 
degrees in learned professions, including 
medicine, as honorary degrees. All col- 


leges and universities approved by the 
council to grant degrees were directed to be 
certified to the State Board as authorized 
to issue certificates. 


-_ 
ee 


A NEW STATE SONG. 


N an address before the Lackawanna 
County Teachers Institute Dr. Schaef- 
fer deplored the fact that Pennsylvania has 
no State Song as popular as the Old Vir- 
ginia Hills and the Old North State. The 
latter is the State Song of North Carolina 
and the former is sung not only jn Vir- 
ginia but also in West Virginia, the word 
“West” being substituted for the world 
“Old.” Teachers and their pupils sing the 
West Virginia Hills so as to make the 
welkin ring. . 

The Welsh quartette of Scranton sings 
with as much ease and as little show of 
effort as other people manifest in ordinary 
conversation. The idea of a State song 
struck them with much force. Some one 
_ was ready to act at once upon the sugges- 
tion. Words were written by John E. 
Barrett and the music was composed by 
Frederic R. Benjamin. Prof. E. G. Rose 
organized the Schools of Harrisburg into 
a grand chorus and their singing of the 
new State Song at the unveiling of the 
Barnard statutes in front of the State 
Capitol, was very inspiring, and elicited 
great applause. The music was repeated 
by the Schools of Harrisburg at the Arbor 
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Day celebration. It should be learned and 
sung on festal days by all the children of 
the Commonwealth. Time will tell whether 
the song can be made as popular as other 
State songs have become. Some efforts in 
this direction with other songs have re- 
sulted in partial failure because the melody 
did not harmonize with the words. Musical 
critics claim that this objection cannot be 
made against the new State song. It can 
be obtained in quantities at the low rate of 
five cents a copy. Address Fred C. Hand, 
P. O. Box 320, Harrisburg, Pa. 


os 
—<—~— 


INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR TRAINING OFFERED IN 
PITTSBURGH. 


ee need of trained teachers in agri- 
culture and industrial work is felt 
very widely, as the call for such skilled in- 
struction grows more imperative. Prof. A. 
W. Tarbell, registrar of the Carnegie 
Technical Schools, of Pittsburgh, writes 
The Journal as follows of the work they 
are doing to answer this earnest call of 
the schools. He says: 

Nothing has been more evident for the 
past few years than that the demand for 
men adequately equipped to do effective 
teaching in the new and ever widening field 
of industrial education far exceeds the 
available supply. So few men are qualified 
to fill new posts which are constantly being 
created that the salaries paid to industrial 
teachers has, in consequence, risen rapidly, 
until at the present day the average pay of 
efficient teachers in industrial schools is 
higher than that of those who enter the 
regular academic branches. 

The great demand for men of this type is 
due, in the main, to three causes: the rivalry 
among the nations for commercial .suprem- 
acy, the imperfect provision for training 
skilled workmen, and the modern extension 
of the scope of education in public school 
systems to include vocational as well as 
cultural training. 

The international competition for trade 
has brought about manifold improvements 
in machinery, new and intricate processes 
of manufacture and a more effective organ- 
ization of business. In this struggle the 
United States has risen to the first place 
among manufacturing nations by virtue of 
its splendid natural resources, its highly 
developed transportation facilities and the 
alert, enterprising character of its men of 
business. In maintaining this leadership, 
the part which the working class has to 
play is manifestly one of the most vital 
importance, for. it has become evident that 





upon the efficiency of this class depends the ~ 


main strength of the nation. The country 
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must see to it that a considerable proportion 
of the youth of the nation are converted 
into skilled workmen. Thoughtful men 
realize that a new system of education is 
demanded, which shall stimulate the ambi- 
tion, enrich the mind and point the way 
onward and upward to every industrial 
worker. 

The increasing number of trade schools 
throughout the country, the rise of instruc- 
tional apprenticeship courses in the manu- 
facturing and building industries, the grow-. 
ing importance of the technical and manual 
training high schools and the consequent 
need for competent teachers in all lines of 
industrial activity combine to make the de- 
mand for trained men urgent and the field 
attractive to the progressive, young me- 
chanic and the public school teacher. In 
the Pittsburgh district, especially, the awak- 
ening interest in this department of educa- 
tional work is widespread, and positions 
await candidates who are properly equipped 
for this service. 

As a preparation for industrial teaching, 
the inadequacy of the purely academic 
training on the one hand, and of mere rule 
of thumb skill on the other, has been clearly 
demonstrated. Manifestly a course in 
which the practical scientific and peda- 
gogical studies are harmoniously combined 
is the only effective training for this work. 

It is of interest to note that a course of 
this nature has been recently added to the 
curriculum of the Carnegie Technical 
Schools in Pittsburgh. The four main 
groups of subjects, closely interrelated, 
which form the important groundwork are 
shop practice, furnishing the requisite skill 
and dexterity and an acquaintance with the 
best method of shop management; actual 
teaching practice under the direction of 
competent instructors, who help the student 
apply in his teaching the principles of edu- 
cational theory and the most efficient 
methods of securing interest and individual 
attention; a thorough course of technical 
studies utilizing the applications of mathe- 
matics, drawing, physics, chemistry and 
economics; and a careful study of the prin- 


’ ciples of educational psychology and peda- 


gogy, upon which the science of teaching is 
based. : 

The preliminary equipment of the young 
teacher is, moreover, incomplete without 
supplementary studies treating of present 
day ideals in education, the moral and 
social obligation of the teacher, and the 
place of the school in the social life of the 
community. Readings and discussions in 
the fields of political and social science, 
civics, industrial geography and educational 
history, are accordingly prescribed with a 
view of stimulating the faculties and 
broadening the professional horizon. 
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The thorough course of Shop Work is 
designed to impart a reasonable facility and 
speed in the use of tools, to enable the 
student to apply intelligently the scientific 
principles which lie beneath the diversities 
of actual practice, and to develop the re- 
sourcefulness and careful judgment in at- 
tacking shop and commercial problems. 

Of inestimable value to the teacher is the 
power to impart an idea so clearly and con- 
cisely as to create a lasting impression in 
the mind of another. It is with a view of 
developing the teaching capacity as fully as 
possible that much time is devoted in the 
present course, to actual teaching practice. 
Under the constant supervision of the in- 
structors each student is required to con- 
duct classes in the various shops of the 
school. The practical experience thus 
gained goes far to cultivate the self-reliance 
and professional skill in meeting the prob- 
lems of class-work. In addition to the 
practice prescribed in the regular curri- 
culum of the course, ample opportunities 
are to be found for teaching in the night 
schools and playgrounds of Pittsburgh. 
Many students are enabled in this way to 
earn a large share of their expenses while 
in school. 

In connection with the prescribed teach- 
ing practice there has been arranged a 
group of related studies dealing with the 
theory of teaching and the history of educa- 
tion. Pertinent lessons are drawn from the 
methods in operation under foreign sys- 
tems; and through readings and discussions 
on matters of administration, the student is 
introduced to the fundamental laws in ac- 
cordance with which, actual instructional 
work is properly carried forward. The 
prospective teacher is thus furnished with a 
working knowledge of the principles of 
educational psychology and pedagogy, of 
school organizations and methods, and of 
the history of education and its relation to 
the evolution of industry. 

Applicants for admission are required to 
be graduates of high or other preparatory 
schools of approved type, preferably a 
manual training or technical high school. 
Special arrangements, however, are some- 
times made to accept applicants whose pre- 
paration is somewhat below the required 
standard but who by reason of maturity, 
natural aptitude for the profession of teach- 
ing, or practical experience in a trade, are 
qualified to enter upon a period of pro- 
fessional training. The minimum age for 
admission is twenty years. Students 
twenty years of age who have had sufficient 
preparation can complete the course in two 
years. Public school teachers and others 
desiring specialized work along certain 
definite lines are admitted as_ special 
students. ° 
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